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CHRISTOPHERRICKS (Editor) 

The New Oxford Book Victorian Verse 
654pp. Oxford University Press. £15.95. 
8192141546 


This is a splendid anthology. Far superior to gpm 
Qulller-Coucb’s original Oxford Book of T 
morion Verse of 1912 (though that in itself is bou 
not high praise), it combines authority with wn 

iusltherightspiceofidiosyncrMy. Christopher 

Ricks starts from a wise combination of two the 
principles-, first, lay down for yourself firm 
rales; second, break them sometimes. For ^ 
the most part he keeps to poems written in ^hi 
Queen Victoria’s reign, well arguing that H 
otherwise the anthologist is likely to begin with w* 
his own presuppositions about the character of _ 
Victorian verse and choose those poems which 
fit his idea. Q was lax in this regard; his poets s( 
include such unlikely Victorians as Joyce and wi 
Pound, both represented, needless to My, by 
very uncharacteristic work. Professor Ricks s 
main, and sensible, exception is some early 
poems of Tennyson, written before 1837 but 
not published until later. He aims to pnnt 
poems in their entirety or not at all; an excesp- 
tion is made for Aurora Leigh, but otherwise 
only for “units to which the poet gave a distinct 
autonomy"; this allows him to indude, for ex- 
ample, sections from In Memoriam and The 
City of Dreadful Night. He has chosen entire 
poems much longer than are customarily found 
in anthologies, including what he cdls four 
substantial masterpieces”. You can win money 
off your literary friends by betting them foat 
they cannot guess which these are. The 
answers: Lewis Carroll’s Hunting of the Snark, 
FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt, Christina Rossetti s 
Goblin Market and Gough’s Amours de 
Voyage; the last of these runs for thirty-four 
pages, An eccentric dedslon is to order the 
authors by the date at which the first of their 
poems selected was written; Newman follows 
Hopkins; Tennyson comes second in the entire 
collection, his elder brother second last. 

Who's In, who’s out? - the question is inevit- 
able, While Q selected more than 250 poets, 
Ricks chooses 119, a severe cull. It is the more 
striking, therefore, that over a quarter or ms 
poets were not in Q at all, and some - btixa 
Keary, William Renton, Louisa J. Guggen- 
berger - arc resunected tom a deep obscurity. 
Some of the Victorians’ own favourites vanish 
enlirely: Arnold and Morris are out - o»r 
Edwin, that is, arid Sir Lewis. Ricks s own 

views cannot always be surmised; he warns IB 

himself that the amount of space given to each 
poet is not a sure guide. Still, it is clear ma 
r Matthew Arnold has suffered diminution. 

There is demotion for Cory (no ’ 

^ no “Mimnermus in Church”) 

Morris, promotion for Jphn Gray. The bu 
f - market continues in Barnes, Clare, Bniy 
?; Bronte andiChristlna Rossetti. Hopkins nw 
X dropped back slightly from a histon^tgh* 
Dowson is still in the doldrums, and Francis 

Thompson stays in the doghouse. , 

In the tradition of The Golden TIvasu^.Qs 
[ ■ anthology is a collection of lyric pieces, batire. 

' narrative poetry and light verse are effective y 
r,. excluded. By (wntrast, Ricks prints a grea 
quantity of light verse; indeed three of the 
kj.! “four substantial masterpieces" 

Into this category. The inclusion of light vewe 
t'l . sometirnes restores the shape of Ylctona 
literary hlstbry. TBke Hoodls “Miss Kilman- 
t : segg". Jag^s In Gfeai Expec/ddons keeps 
S ' moving his hands as though washing them; on 
^ rii..,!. ..l; km> Unnri. whose oir 


guessed at; he prefers nonsense and satire to 
simple comedy and cheerful humour. He keeps 
out W. S. Gilbert altogether; Belloc’s best 
comic verse was written after Victoria’s death, 
but we might have had something from The 
Bad Child's Book of Beasts. We are allowed 
J. K. Stephen, but only in acid mood, not 
jolly or sentimental. Lear and Carroll are 
generously treated. 

The problem with nonsense verse is that the 
boundary betwen imagination and silliness is 
so narrow. Lear had a high talent for absurdity, 
but it seems that he never blotted a line, so that 
the result is often hit-and-miss. He could be 
twee, as with the pobble, who “tinkledy- 
binkledy-winkled a bell" across the Bristol 
Channel, and he could be merely slop^: 
“How pleasant to know Mr Lear" is one of his 
best pieces (Dame Helen Gardner put it into 
The New Oxford Book of English Verse), but 
“that crazy old Englishman, oh" (rhyming with 
“so") is a line less than lapidary. Ricks selects 
four of his limericks and prints them complete 
with Lear’s illustrations (which is right); but 
what an odd choice he has made. “There was 


„„„gh.hc»wa„.lcphnn./Tha.prac^^«n 
afift?TInrfeW,whenC.rrall«ckstolic ' 

silly, hr is- well, silly merely, the P‘'="' sumMd upon: Ricks prints Mallock's savage 

when we feel it to be a dteam-pamdy of books slampe R ,o'^.spiriied agnoslicism, 

encountered in “h ' nt *e ooems tn whici: that agnosticUm « 


of Moby-Dick, Sir Richard Burton and Lear s 
“Story of the Four Lillie Children Who Went 
Round the World”. 

Q’s poets have strong institutional loyalties. 

In NewboU's “He Fell Among TJ'cvcs a 

voungEnglishmanawaitsexcculion by Afghan 

bandits. What does his mind dwell on through 
his last night of life? Athletics at school and 
dinner in college hall, with “The Dons on the 
dais serene". Cory’s Sicilian reveries and 
Lefroy’s adoring sonnets about handsome 
young cricketers, for all their classicnl trap- 
pings, are essentially about the English public 
school. Q spares us Swinburne’s rhops^y on 
Eton (too long, no doubt), but we get the ode 
by Bridges on that school. Lionel Johnson on 
Winchester and Ncwboll in Clifton Chapel. 
We have Andrew Lang on St Andrews and 
Oxford; nnd on Oxford alone. Arnold, John- 
son agiiin nnd Q himself. Tlic last poem m die 





Aberc^mbie’s -Cemmonial Ode 

anoldmanwhoscreamedout/Wheneverthey ^ University", which explains 

knocked him about; / So they took offius insUtulions leach man to trade with 

boots And fed him with fruits. / And niemUyandinhabilthcpurposeoftheslars.a 

S .0 keuck.him about/' Surdy.^ ,h„ of >ha Gmeu Pa^r ™ 


a crude and feeble d««"8; hn« memories: the aesthetes b^ boys are 

Ricks) is nonsense with a ^ to IL equaMyorevenmoKeniram^^^ & classicism- S 

wasanOldManwhosaid Hushl/lpc^"» ihe English decadent, after a hara ar- sloshed 

5S“SSs S' 


but no. the poems in which that ?*n<.stidsm is 
best expressed. Homosexuality is barely per- 
^pUbrexcept in Housmen. Hop^ns ;s no 
allowed to praise male beauty; he loses Felix 
Randal", which Helen Gardner pnnti^. The 

decadents get friendly tilsZ 

kept on their best behaviour. And Ricks is 

riahf when we consider how far hoino- 
crotiiism suffused late Victorian literature, it is 

striking how little good «Th,.rh^Hkcs it to 
Ricks welcomes sentiment, but he likes it lo 

be expressed with taumess nnd «stramt. 

Any collection of German verse is tol of 
spare, luminous lyrics: Goethe, Hmne 

Mdrikc. Ricks’s book is more like a 
anlhology than wc might have 
reveals n tradition of uncluttered, l®"d®r au- 
sterity. Hardy now seems a less lonely figure, 
on essentially Victorian poet, lidith Ncsbit 
(she of The Railway Children) is a good exam- 
ple of Ricks’s discoveries. "Oh, baby. baby, 
baby dear” may not seem n pnimisiPg start to a 
poem (was she rcinciirniiicd as a lyricist for the 
Swinging Blue Jeans?), but her gentle songs of 
blighted love have a twist of asperity threaikd 
through them. One suspects that Browning 
is Ricks’s beau M of a Victorian poet, 
raiiRine from the stripped poignancy of 
"Confessions" to the sardonic angularities of 
“Caliban upon Setebos ’. Q’s pages are thick 
with clusrical allusions. Diimon. Apollo. 
Hermotimus and the rest. Tlicsc arc much 
sparser In Ricks, mid the most conspicuous 

cxccplionsarchalf-exceplions-lle gives us two 

Doems by Browning about learning Greek . A 
Grammarian’s Funeral" and ’•pevelopmenl . 
but these are really about Ihe sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries, not the ancient world. 
“Now lies the Earth all Danaii lo the stars - 
Tennyson's line suggests not so much antiquity 
os the paintings of the Italian Renaissance. His 
“Ulysses" owes more to Dante than 
"Tithonus" derives scarcely more from Greek 
myth‘lhan its starting-point, the idea of Iramor- 
lol life without immortal youth. Ricks giws 
oenerous space to a Professor of Greek and a 
Professor of Utin (Hopkins and Housman); 
but though The Wreckofihe Deutschtandbenn 
“ a vague general ‘ resemblance to Pindar’s 
Fourth Pj'lhian Ode. neither man ^w much 
de upon the classics for his poetry. There Is a 
Ins to ViclonaM visual 

ith Wild. Anyone writing a book on yictonan 
a architecture will dwell upon the big works of 
on the Gothic Resival and on those buddlnip 
en- which look forward to modernism, but the 
“t common currency of Victorian budding, as a 
are trip to pub or <he.|re or a «alk round 


Victorian poctastcry like stucco in South 


‘''Srnbeb.ackcrepcoutinNeverNever 

is integrated with the text, being lun y 1,55^,.. ns an insight into English cultu , jydts does not believe in fairies. Plenty 

ss^ way that the verse “’/of the keys to uaderstandtng .t s to treatment of the 

nTn s"a4 at a ntaa-sized binl. ,he effect of their sunematu^ 

eircalarshapes echoing the little round bash people. Ary god Pan - tuns as a thin but persistent thrend 

which the bird is perched. , h„e kicked Waller Pater you Victorian literature, and hceomra a 

Dtrioll is quite different: he was an mte^^^ memuriea “"e * ®'J“o disease between about 1890 and the jamt 

tual. It Is no accident that s^e canterbury were so fond tot he ^ f|ie,e is much of it in O; m Ricks 

loved sbstirdilles are built interpret Sparta, o all only Allingham's "The Fairies" (“Up the ai^r 


bumpty’s relativist theory o on^ 8“ haunted himself. . .. 


perceptlbio water”. St»d mof« surprisingly, was 
Malthcw iArriolti; Here is Arnold; Wr^gl 
Btiyorie: reflected Vvhat a touch of 
grossnessinouMiaee is shown by thenatu- 
. ral grpwili' atoning us of such hideous names, 

. Hi^nbpttom, Stigpns, Buggl In Ionia wio 
- Attica they werej'lucWer , . . .|^u 

';Hopd,iwenty. years earller:^.^ name? --if the 
pet^ had a vijice, AWIial mortal would bo a 
' Bugg.by ,phbice;./ As e Hogg, a Grubb, w a 
• 'Chuhb tejoicei / Or any such nauseous bla- 
:= ?»n?^*Jl is pleasant lo jhink o^ 77i« Function of 
, ' :f.Critklsm ai\iH^ EreipM Time dfavring upon the 

. g^w 


of WoaderM ^che.^ » 


muiinuuM joutvi’--."- o L I 

the fniries get caught up in the English love- 
affair with Ireland, as in Allinghams p«m or 
Buchanan’s "The Faery Reaper . Q s bwk is 
laden with Irish names and places, Eileen 
Aroon and Dark Rosaleeii. Shandon, Nephin 
and Clonmacnbis; even when we have ex-, 
eluded the well-known frish writcra, Joyce, 
Synge. Slcpholis and A. E., we still find ui nis 
pages a dogen or more poets crooningover the 
Emerald Isle. Me Is less hospitable to Scottish 
Hl^landcrs wnlUng about glens and heather, 
while Ricks drives them out with a thorough- 


world of Wonderland "^‘^“^hereisnodivi- Browning U cou^nted.) He is ro y . j,j^;andcrs wnlUng about glens and heather, 
pact of iho uncoQKious where l„ schoolmasters: Cory is Ricks drives them out with a thoroug- 

Son between infancy and tiess that a Puke of Sutherland might en^jf- He 

the work of Maurice ll^ridge. which '“lues deals almost as bruttdly with the Irish Ques- 

knowingnessdisseveislheadult&^ti^ uadilionol boy at Etcm. Yet Riclrt s v > the young YeaU Of coiusc being an excep- 

W Ca^il seems in his later ca«« t^ “ ^ ^ ^j^rise ihat ' So! Egnn^tiivives with two poems only; 

idsunderttopdltisowige^^^ v«,uid approve. No ‘Jlubbrng^ Ser oS an Irish theme, and Katharine 

have misled Ricks. ttoughts.nounh^thy^^^^^ one. In unkind counterpoi® we 


have misieo ixu.». g^em cod- 

kind of ‘^ude /‘The. White 


app»v^ N? » »n iriS^ ‘hii;.; enS Katharine 

t'luiughts, no unhe Jlhy yeamlap fof W „ri,„ierpoi« we 

lookSg boys - the voice some of the greatest poems of the 

rallies the ranks. The lusher , mdre laii^rous century, Hopkins’s Dark Soiuiets, 

po^p'»!‘Cynaca"feoat;and.ortyiwDiync5|^ 
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Ricks's is indeed a very English nnlhology. 
E-Iis poets arc rooted in ihcir own lime and 
place, robustly sustained by their native soil. 
They care as little for the Continent as for the 
Celtic fringe: only in John Gray du we catch a 
whiff of Verlaine and Mallarmd. But we should 
not regard Yeats, in his new context, as an 
Irishman stranded among the English. For he 
is at first sight an exception of another kind; 
usually it is the English who yearn after Celtic 
twilights and raven-haired colleens in the mist, 
while the true Irishry, with gloi>niy relish, de- 
pict a hind sodden in rain, hotjzc and guilt. 
Yeats is no counter-example, anil not just fur 
the reason that, like nu>sl Irish writers, he was 
English by race. Patriotic Irishmen and pixi- 
lated Englishmen have combined to obscure 
the fact that from his first self-conscious hours 
his boyhood home was in Bedford Park: Sligo 
was the fsir , enchanicd land where you wont fiy 
long holidays with your grandparents. Yeats’s 
early verse makes sense once we sec in it the 
Wt'liaitsilwnunfi of Acton: nmybe it's because 
he was a l.omioncr that he loved Ireland so. 0 
has him in context, with "Maureen” and 
"Aghadoc" by another resident of Bedford 
Park, the Anglo-Irish diwtor, JohnTudliunicr. 
This person also wrote Hellenic verse drama; 
his Heiena in Troax, brilliantly produced by 
R. W. Ciodwiii, roused the young Yeuls to 
transports of enthusiasm which were to cmlwr- 
russ him in later life. 

Whereas Ricks gives 1 lardy a context, with 
I lopkiiis the effect is almost the opposite. In Q 
he merges into his surroundings. The only 
poem of his printed is “'Ilie Starliglit Night”: 

"Olookatulltlicfire-foIksiUiiiginthcairl. . . 

The dim woods quick with diamond wells; the 
elf-eycs!“ Fora moment we seem close to con- 
ventional faery nature-whimsy. In Ricks, 
surrounded by worthier coniptiny, Hopkins 
emerges the more strikingly dlsliiict. This is 
surely the truer picture: the belter we know 
him, the further does he seem from his con- 
temporaries. Despite his contortions nnd com- 
plexities, he is in one sense more direct, more 
simply open than other Victorian poets; read- 
ing his work&one sees plain u man unaffectedly 
filled with the love of God. AL the same lime 
there arc more ideas and argument in him than 
in the others: though a great nature poetandn 
great devotional poet, he fuses his rapturous 
celebrnlion of God and his world with a Platon- 
ist theory derived from the medieval school- 
men and modified by his own posi-Romantie 
sensibility. 

• No other poet, either in Q or in Ricks, has 
such a philosophical bent. Mrs Guggenberger, 
QS it happens, tries to think deep thoughts ab- 
out Being; unfortunately her tboughlsareguff. 
Housman spoke belatedly Cor much of the 
Victorian age when he said that (he peculiar 
function of poetry was not to transmit thought 
but to transfuse emotion. That is hardly as 
much as a halMnith; the very greatest poetry is 
marked by ihteliccittal power. Hie approgch to 
poetry implicit in QV choices and explicit in 
Housman easily led to complex people trying 
to be simple, hnd cicv.er ones pretending to be 
brainless. Hicks makes us ske the keen edge of 

For common 


Butler 


I ,^>yA|M>NpHMAN 
/>T1i«ytclbr|^ . 

i ySbipp; Cambridge Unlv^iMty PreM:£17.iSU. 
U‘52tJ25IS3 


(he better Victorians, the acuity of their social 
perceptions; still, chewing upon the lyrics that 
he has so well selected, one not seldom tastes 
the taste of ii Snnrk. "meagre and hollow, but 
crisp”. It is curious nnd revealing that Christ- 
iniiity is not more prominent in his anthology: 
his clerics, Rnrnes ami Gray for instance, are 
mostly not devotional writers; Hopkins and 
Christina Rossetti are his only religious poets 
of substance. And he has surely judged aright: 
the young men of the Oxford Movement (pre- 
Viciorian. of course, in its earliest phase) pro- 
duced roams of verse, hut none of the first 
order; poetry failed to give :idc(|uale express- 
ion (n the theological storms that shook the 
age. 

The Empire figures little in Ricks. The ob- 
vious exception is Kipling; but again one asks, 
How much of an exception? There are two 
modern approaches to (he Kipling Problem. 
'Ihc first is to claim (hat it does not matter 

Tisiuilly it is the English who yearn 
lifter Celtic twilights and raven- 
haired collcL*nsinthc 
mist. . . . Yeats is no counter- 
example. . . . from his first self- 
conscious hours his boyhood home 
was in Bedford Park. . . . maybe 
it's because he was a Londoner that 
he loved Ireland so' 


what the man .says if he says it effectively. This . 
was Auden's attitude in his elegy for Yents: 
"Time that with this strange excuse / Pardoned 
Kipling for his views / And will pardon Paul 
Giiudcl / Pardons him for writing well.” The 
other approach (which may seem to work for 
some of the verse hut founders on the prose) is 
(u deny that Kipling was such a brute after nil: 
look at his sympathy for the lowly Indian and 
the common soldier, Ills satire on corruption in 
high places, and so on. Ricks’s selection might 
seem to encourage this second approach. He 
prints four ''imperial'' poems, two of them ab- 
out the army: "Genllcmen-Rankers” describes 
moral squalor and socini degradation, "Danny 
Deever” a sordid murder aod a public execu- . 
tion. "Hie Story of Uriah” deals with adultery 
and murder-in-atl-but-name in India; that 
leaves only "Recessional” as a full-hearted 
hymn of empire. It is perhaps tempting to see 
this poem too, with its apocalyptic vision of 
empire's fall, its warnings agatnsi frantic boast 
and foolish word, as an at^ck upon conven- 
tional imperialism: tempting, but probably 
wrong, for a sense of menace, a whiff of fear - 
of Germany, Russia, America - is at the heart 
of the imperial mood. And how critical of army 
and empire are those other poems after all? If 
we knew nothing of their author, would we 
take them for the products of progressive in- 
dignation? Not quite, Mhipk: they disclose a 
relish for (he brutalities of life that removes 
(hem far from Bloomsbury and the Fabian 
summer school. One can compare (he jingo- 
sadomnsochism of Newbolt’s praise of an 
imperial God "Who built the world of strife, / 



From the frontier of writing 


Who gave His children Pain for friend, / And 
death for surest hope of life". Still, the most 
full-throated cry of patriotic fervour in Ricks's 
anthology comes from, of all people, Hopkins, 
in the last stanza of The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land with its rhapsodic prayer for "rare-dear 
Britain" and "English souls”. It is one more 
example of his capaciousness: there is simply 
more in him than in anyone else. 

Q's preface is of a piece with the verses that 
he prints, not surprisingly , since he was himself 
a Victorian poet - in his own estimation at 
least , for he chooses three of his own works for 
his collection. He is elegant, vague, soft- 
centred; and he addresses himself to a culti- 
vated general public. Ricks is much cleverer 
and sharper, spiky,. joky (there are some 
dreadful puns); his style is clumsier, and he 
writes for his follow dons. He speaks of how 
"misprision” is used as a term of academic 
criticism; he enjoys discussing what Yeats said 
about wliHt Verlaine said about Tennyson, 
what Eliot said about Tennyson, what Leavis 
said about Eliot. One is reminded of that 
rhyme (Victorian, indeed) about great fleas 
und little fleas and lesser fleas. Observing, 
shrewdly enough, that there is smugness in the 
modernist attack upon the Victoriuns, he says 
of one of Yeats's sentences, "Such a revolt 
against, essentially, complacency has since 
been seen to be open - like all accusations of 
complacency including this sentence - to the 
charge of complacency.” This is painedly self- 
conscious: Ricks and Embarrassment. In his 
very first paragraph he refers to the reviewers 
of his volume, a hint of intimidation in his 
voice. 

From one point of view the difference be- 
tween Q's preface and Ricks's demonstrates 
the difference between the Victorians and 
ourselves: between a dilettante culture (in the 
original sense of that word) and one in which 
literary taste is guided by a professional salar- 
ied intelligentsia, keenly interested in each 
other's doings. But for all that, Ricks's 
Victorians tend to be more like himself than 
they are like Q: acerb, amusing, self-aware. 
They talk about one another: we have Hopkins 
on Wordsworth, Browning on Ruskin, 
Stevenson on Browning, Kingsley on Ruskin 
and Browning compared. Q's book is hill of 
Important names in another way. The list of his 
poets is rather like "Birthdays today” in The 
Times: some are included for their achieve- 
ments, others for being nobs. He gives space to 
a mtuquess and a marquess's son, three earls, 
an earl’s daughter, a countess, Bve peers of 
lower degree and eleven knights. From the 
peerage Ricks can manage only three. barons, 
and of these two (Macaulay and Tennyson) got 
to the Lords on merit. Q printed poems by a 
prime minister, a prime minister's best man, a 
Viceroy of India, a secretary of state for the 
colonies, four Oxford Professors of Poetry, 
and at least seventeen clergy, including a 
couple of archbishops. Ricks preserves one 
Professor of Poetry (Arnold, of course) and a 
few of the clergy (no bishops); the rest - A /a 
lanterne. And of course he is right; but Q gives 
us, not by design^ the ordinary pattern bf 




Victorian culture, for this was an age when 
statesmen and grandees tni^t spend their 
leisure with the muse as naturally as business 
men with their secretaries, Disraeli’s sonnet on 
Wellington gets into Q; his chief, Derby, 
rendered all 15.000 lines of (he Iliad into 
English verse. One has only to try and imagiM 
Mr Tebbit commending himself to his party 
with a translation of Dante or an elegy on Lord 
Stockton to see how limes have changed. Whit I 
still remains clear from Ricks’s choices is how i 
many proM writers wrote verse as well; j. 
Meredith and the BrontSs. of course, but also i. 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Macaulay, ; 
Ruskin and Symonds. Ours is a more special- i 
ized age: what historian today is also a poet, ( 
A. L. Rowse apart? 

Though he guillotines the aristocrats, Rick 
does not fling his doors open to the worken. 
When he prints an anonymous satirical ballad 
on the birth of a Prince of Wales, It seems, like ^ 
the middle classes at Belloc’s garden-party, t 
“out of place aod mean, And horribly embsr - 1 
rassed”. There is no sign of the music-hall, and ^ 
very little of Victorian hyranody, the rhythms 
of which have sunk into the Briti^ collective 
psyche. I would guess that the best-known 
Victorian poems are "Good King Wenceslas j 
(J. M. Neale) and “AH things bright and ! 
beautiful" (Mrs Alexander); Neale geumtot), [ 
and so, as it happens, does Mrs Alexanders | 
husband; neither is in Ricks. : 

But as he suggests himself, good Victonan ■. 
verse and typical Victorian vei^e differ in kind j 
os well as quality. Q’s poets liave the lounsi 
imagination: for them poetry is a holiday, in 
which one travels to Arcady, Connaught or i 
Gloucestershire, to ancient Greece or a PtC' ^ 
Raphaelite Middle Ages - to almost any time ^ 
or place, other than home. You would hardly ». 
guess from Q that there had been an Industnal ; 
Dai.y%i„*!/,n. ef,ar.-fiiu i>vAr dofs 8 rallwav OF 3 . 
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SEAMUS HEANEY 
The Haw Lantern 
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Tlie (Eod Hermes figures centrally in "The 
Stone Verdict", one of Seamus Heaney’s new 
poems, and there are good re.nsons for re^rd- 
him as the presiding gemus of The Haw 
U,mn. Responsible for ensuring the depar- 
lure of the souls of the dead to the underworld, 
chBriows the book's various memorial 


address to the act of writing makes newly nml 
sophisticatedly salient the familiar vein of self- 
commentary in Heaney's poetry, and The Haw 
Lanieni is, despite a title which oddly conjures 
up an earlier Heaney mode, a book very much 
of its literary-critical moment. Opening with a 
poem called “Alphabets” and closing with one 
called "The Riddle", it offers a more deman- 
ding scrutiny of writerly procedures - of 
"script" and "story” - than anything in 
Heaney's career to date. 

In "Alphabets” the scripts arc the compliw- 
tingly various ones of English. Latin and Irish 
which the young Heaney acquires in the class- 
room, first of all understanding his alphabets 
through his experience ("the forked stick that 


merely absence. In its third seellim it e«nmccts 
the original "smarting" experience of child- 
hood with later sexual experience when it im- 
agines the wiiy everything says "uviiV’ after a 
hailslornv. 

Fur wlial? For forty years 

III s.iy there, tlicrc you had 

ihc iniesi foielasic uf your iifu-rmath - 

in ihut diliitiuii 

when the light ojKncd iti silence 
anil a car with wipers going still 
laid perfect inicks in the slush. 

The poem defends itself here as the arena In 
which the hcalingly interpretative powers of 
niemorv can be celebrated, in which appar- 



LlAnnAU 

frequent uses of stone as image, syiubol and 
emblem; its resisting, dangerous obduracy is 
almost as necessary to The Haw Lantern as the 
yielding, preservative malleability of bog peal 
is to North. Above all, as the patron of writing 
and speech, whose signature may be read out 
of both "hermetic” und "hermeneutic , he is 
very much the god of a book which sometirnes 
enigmatically foregrounds the acts of writing 
and interpretation themselves, and whow 
strict moralism has its roots in the poets 
“representative" speech. 

The word "writing" (or one of its cognates) 
occurs ten times during the book’s thirty-one 
poems, and there are frequent glimpses of the 
writer writing. Tliese include, outstandingly, a 
prayer to his mother in the prefatory poem to 
“aearances" that she might teach him to 
“strike it rich behind the linear black", as she 


vest”). This exchange 
word, experience aiul text, is uneasy iiiui 
haunted by loss in The Haw Lantern: the 
poems have a very contemporary sense of how 
writing is elegy' to experience. Indeed, what 
seems to me the book's finest poem. "Hail- 
stones” , discovers an exact figure for this m its 
first section when, it risks one of the ccnlral 
buzz-words of deconstruction: 

I mndc a small hard ball 

of burning water running from my hand 

lust as I make this now 
out of the melt of the real thing 
smarting Into its absence. 

The Haw Lantern elsewhere reminds us that 
for Heaney the idea of writing as hurt ';ab- 
sence" has its specific cultural and linguistic 
signification: the Irish script - "this other wri- 
ting" - which "Alphabets" describes as a new 


own perfect tracks in the slush. Mipplanis aiul 
acts IIS eonsolmktii for dt'! "pcrf«-*«-‘t” hailMoncs 


once taught him how to split a coal block. ® ^ fgn \\\x home”, is a poignant, 

• n MAAi.analnoiie. thC StOHC CHlIlgi r 7 , nf •Suh'ili.Vi'r 


Revolution: scarcely ever docs a railway 
chimney intrude upon those idyllic landwa^- ' 

Ricks gives a different picture; Wilde is ballad- , 

ing in Reading Gaol, not mooning over Sicily; j 
Swinburne has emigrated from Calydon, j 
Qough sits in a railway carriage, Allingnam ] 
whirrs from Liverpool to London by exp^ j 
train, James Henry inspects a coal-mine* 
Ricks’s, treatment of Clough and Arnold a U\ 
emblematic. By conventional estimation tw y 
former is a minor, the latter a major poet; lie 
reverses these judgments. Arnold felt himselt 
to be an exile from Hellas; Clough, for all im i- 
loss of faith and nerve, made poetry out of ine . 
modern world. It is ironic tht .Arnold's ele^ j - 

forClough,"Thyrsis”,shouldbesocla5Sical;rt >. 

is symbolic that Ricks should throw it out. - 
It is good to see Ricks’s Victorians lookingso |_; 
strong. However sardonlcor (disillusioned they i' 
appear, they ara at heart at home in Iheir age- t 
a. self-confident, rising bourgeoisie, hard men 
who have done well out.of the class war. In th» f . . 
volume the energy and diversity of Ibc t;- 
bourgeois century are nobly represented, ana t- . 
luckily it is no longer unfashionable to w 
bourgeois. Perusing Professor ^cks’s col^ ^ 

tion, we can say, as Lady Bracknell said of ^ 

G«c/iCflr«flrfoM,buttn.quitcanolher(one, M y . 

seems a . . . middle^lass affair 


poem in” which a poet-analogue, the "stone 
grinder", tells us how "I prepared my surface 
to survive what came over it - / cartographers, 
prlmmakers, all that lining and inking": some 
of these new poems are slyly knowing a^ut 
their own future as critical palimpsest. This 

Bnn itoii Bowed instniBieiits 

From Anglo-Saxon to Tudor Times 

Mary Remnant 


perilously almost absent sign 
might have been" as it writes itself in the ri li- 
ning sand" at the end of “A Shooting Script . 

But "Hailstones” also makes it plain that 
Heaney's new wnting inscribes more than 


of the piicni'sscct»iul section which were * m no 

lime illnyslusir. ^ , 

77ie Haw l.ttniern is full of uiiollicr kiiul of 
"saying” too: tif suw. fable, instance, riddle 
and pnmhlc. ‘The Riddle" itself isu punmiigly 
titled pucni: Us "riddle" is ni once the wire 
mesh in which someone in "thnt story tried to 
carry water, and the riddling questions which 
this poem asks about •Unit story” ("Was it 
culpable ignorimcc, or was it rather / A yta 
negativa through drops and Ici-downs?”) It is a 
poem, therefore, nbnut how you nitciprci a 
"story", and about how interpretation is a 
morally responsible act. Many poems in the 
book interpret old stories, parliculorly 
those of an earlier generation's classrooms: 
Constantine’s miraculous writing in the sky; 
Diogenes and his lamp; Penelope nl her shut- 
tle; Soerntes on his death-bed versiiying 
Aesop; Wolfe Tone on the sea. There isalso an 
example of that primary interpretutive act. 
translation, in n version of the description of 
Scyld’s "ship of death" in Beowulf. 


Hcaiicv s own coiitribiilioiis. in u group ot 
•'piir.'iblc'' poems, to this tnulition of lalcielhng 
supply The Haw Lantern with its most 
inicTcsting stylistic development, mid they de- 
monstrate .1 new kimi of poetic intelligence. 
These poems follow the invitations ond 
promptings not of image but of fable, and they 
arc written mainly in ti bare, almost prOTaically 
tiiscursivc form. Moralizing the fate of Irelniiu 
and the poet's responsibility, but iiuprcsump- 
luously disguising their ilidaclicism in allcgo^. 
they inherit some of the procedures of mat 
post-wur East European parable poetry which 
1 leaiiey has rocenily ghincingly discussed m his 
Eliot liicmoiial lecture on Auden. They arc 
diagnostic, smalyiic. dispassionate, admoni- 

(orv. forensic and post-mortem. Nevertheless, 

^ •• .L- not 

Zhigiiicw . 
missionary 
the 

word from roots in fir umi «»i« , tto^ 
llitise who gloss the uncieiil texts cnicr into the 
battle between "subversives and collabor- 
ators'* about ihc true "isinnd story". In "From 
the t 'liiiKin of Expectaliim" the post-war his- 
tory of Ireland is figured as a grammar of 
cluinging wrhal moods; pushing through opia- 
lives and imperatives, the poem ends up long- 
ing for the realistic heroism of the indicative. 
And "TTie Mud Vision” discovers contempor- 
ary Ireland as the posthumous, depleted bet- 
rayer of aiiambiviilcnl but potentially 
iitg visionary monicnl when it hnd been “as if a 
rose window' of mud / 1 Ind invented itself out of 
the glitlciy damp / . - - sullied yet lucent . 

Such poems, with their ingeutous allcgoiua 
worlds, constitute a new kind of political 
poetry for 1 Icancy. and they make il clear that 
writing has. for him . a moral compulsion even 
deeper than the aesthetic compulsion of ' Haii- 

siones".*'l'Tom the Frontier of Writing articii- 

Inics exactly this when, after describing 
Heaney's encounter with tin army patrol, it 
luriis ihc literal into the metaphorical: at me 
"frontier of writing", the experience "happens 


Beethoven's Diabdli Varlatlo 

y^ tiitum Rlndarman 
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This wili he read by scholars, playeis, and instniment a leadaMe as weB m an 


makeis.' EaiiyMaslcNews 
'the main tong-tenn virtue of the book is Its wPjJ 
(»llectton of raw materials collected over some thirty 
years. The book was virell worth waiting for., 

David Fallows 
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. devoted most of n chapter to this topic; aii part 
of his aim of showing that even the progressive 
.social ideas and uttiiudex of the clergy were 
largely a reflexion of class consciousness. Thus 
' ,F. U; Maurice was, in fact, a Tory paternalist, 
and Brctokc Fo^Westcou, founder Df 
fluential Chrisfinn Social Qfiiori, no sodallSl'at - . anid WeA^tU.deal with different focets pf the 
ail hut a Chiimberlaln-siyie Libcrid. Jn 77|f . , l^ulstieh 1880s, They 

Wetorian CArilsdon jfoc^/tefi.brNormnh'gfve^^ iml^t'BeTaned^ on injage fitom 

us Q more considered, gentle. and appreciative v : Vidlhfs .y^estcotti Meihorlai ''Lecture; . the 
Bppraiiuil. In his view they wei^ *' ' ” ‘ 

nor even'pqlitlculby, most, tests 


gives us a series of eight biographical studies in . 
an atteinpt to show the development of Christ- 
ian Socialist ideas during' the; century. Four 

deni with the first phase/|S4^54: on Maurice, : - — 

Chatics Kin^leyi John Maldpipi tudldw and relationship between their pphuoil ana tp^ 
'nioipas Hughes. Tvyp, oii Stewnrt Headlam- ■ Jogical . ideas fe, he believes, less straig 


Nonitan has clearly soaked himself in all the 

-secondary literature, but hu chosen to coh* 
vCchtrate on- some of the Christian 
■ ,'oWn lesKf-knowh and occasional writings. The. 


;--u 


For Afnrx, Qirhtipn Socialism was but "the 
.. Imly water with wjiich the priest ciinsecruies 

. Ihc heart humings of the arislncrai''. Posterity , 

shas taken a more balanced view, but has ' their sb^ial vision h'qk bpt^ ^ r- 

", tended, none the less; lo'see Vicidriaii.Chris^^ ' -authentidiy-'Ih ihelrspciai brillclsfoth'ayy^^ th 

' laii Snuialism os someihirig of ah onigiiia:.tbo iriie prophets discerning petmimeht truths aV fonhist Gon 8 eieQ(»'^thBn^Chrl^a 1 ^ 
suspictciu.'i of political action, .too clerical, lack- 
v.ii^ a: real, grasp of .economics, .ufieble .tn 


forward than Has, dften been assumed; For him .,!j 
;the source- bf Social' con^enife Is .less 
iriteresllrigthantheieligibu^ortheplop^^ .K . 
mefits in their response; Thejr ffttportaht (»n- -- 


This study of Monttveidi'SL 

retedoMhlp b^en music, poetry, aoc^w™ 
Ideology, with paiticulai attention to M^veiot s 
position within the context of late Renaissance 
humanist end BCholffltic values. 
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Handel's Operas 1704r-1726 
Ytfbiton Doan and John MenlU Knapp 

’magnifleent book . . . Dean and Knapp 
point out just where Handel’s 

psychological insight and character _ 

development are most profound, and theu 
defence of the operas proceeds from a 
deep respect for the care with which 

Handel contrived them. This la an 
Indispensable book which jeaasetis 
Handel's place as an opera composer who 

lenks alongside Montovetdl. Mosait. and 
Vordl.’ Nicholas Kenyon. The Observer 

'a moniuneritei arid definitive work 
SUfids/TbDM . 
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! From the frontier of writing 


Ricks's is indeed ;i very English anihulogy. 
His pods lire ronted in their own lime and 
place, robustly sustained by their native soil. 
They care ns little for (he Continciil as for (he 
Celtic fringe: only in John Gray do we catch a 
whiff of Verlaine and Mallarmd. But we should 
not regard Yeats, in his new context, as an 
Irislimnn stranded among the English. For he 
is at First sight an exception of another kind; 
usually it is the English who yearn after Celtic 
twilights and raven-haired colleens iti the mist, 
while the true Irishry, with gloomy relish, de- 
pict a land sodden in rnin» botiirc and guilt. 
Yeats is no counter-example, and not just for 
the reason that, like most Irish writers, he w.is 
English by race. Patriotic Irishmen and pixi- 
lated Englishmen have combined to obscure 


Ihu bcIlLT VkloriDiis, the acui(y of llwir social 
pcrccpnons; at, II chcwlog upoj 
he has so well sclecled, one nol seld™ ia,te 
me taste of a Sitark, “meagre and hollow, bm 
crisp . ]l IS cunous and revcniing that Chrisl- 
irinily ,s not more prominent in his antholZ- 
Ins denes Barnes nnd Gray for i„„anee me 
moslly not devolional writers; Hopkins "ad 
Chnstina Rossetti are his only religLs poets 
of sribslnnee. And he has surely judged aSrh 
the young men of the Oxford Movement ore; 
Vietoriun, of course, in its earliest phase) pro- 
dueed reams of verse. Ini, none of the f^^i 
order: poetry failed to give .adequnle erpresl 
,™ to the tl,eolog,eal slorms slroordre 

Tire Empire fig, ires liule i„ ^ 

Jirilic ihVi-nnliikn c 


thc fact that front his first self-conscious huiirs vious exception is KiplinD- hut ‘ 

Bedford Park; Sligo How oiiieh of an exeeplion? S 

' modern upprnnehes to the Kinli wrUcs for his fellow dons. He speaks of how 

The first is to claim “misprision" is used ns a term of academic 


his boyhootl home was iu 
Wits (he far, enchanted land where you went for 
long holidays with your grandparents. Yeats's 
early verse makes sense once we sec in it the 
WW/ii/wcfirtMiiHg of Acton: innyhc it's because 
he was a l.omU>ncr that he loved Irehind so. O 
has him in context, with "Maureen'' uml 
“Agliadoc'' by another resident of Bedford 
Hark, the Anglo-Irish doctor, John rodininicr. 
This person also wrote I IcIIcnic verse drama; 
his Helena in Troas, brilliantly produced by 
n. W. Godwin, rouscti the young Yents to 
transports of enthusiasm which were to embar- 
rass him in later life. 

Whereas Kicks gives Hardy n context, with 
I [opkins the effect is almost the opposite. In Q 
he merges into his surrounding!,. The unly 
iweni of his printed is “11ie Starlight Night''; 

“Olookalallthcfire-rolksittinginthcairl. . . 
The dim woods quick with diamond wells; the 
elf-eyes!" For a moment we seem close to con- 
ventional faery nalurc-whinisy. In Ricks, 
surrounded by worthier company. Hopkins 
emerges the more strikingly distinct. This is 
surely the truer picture: (lie heller we know 
him. the further does he seem from his eon- 
tern |x>rnries. Despite his contortions and coni- 
ptcxilies, he is in one sense more direct, more 
simply o^K'n than other Victorian poets; read- 
ing his works one seesplain uinan unaffectedly 
fdicd with the love of God. At the same lime 
there arc more ideas and argument in him than 
in the others: though a great nature poet and a 
great devotional poet, he fuses his rapturous 
celebration of Cod and his world with a Platon- 
• isl theory derived from the medieval school- 
men and modified by his own post-Romantic 
sensibility. 

No other poet, either in O or in Ricks, has 
such a philosophical bent. Mrs Guggenberger, 
as it happens, tries to think deep ihouglits ab- 
out Being; unfortunately her thoughts are guff. 
Housman spoke belatedly for much of the 
Victorian age when he said that the peculiar 
fuhetton of poetry was not to transmit thought 
but to transfuse emotion. That is hardly as 
much as a halfrtruth: the.yery greatest poetry is 
• marked by iniellcctual power. The approtich w 
; ' poetry implicit in QV choices and explicit. in 
. Housman easily led to complex people trying 
to be simple, and clever ones pceleiidiiig to be 


Who gave His children Pain for friend, / And 
death for surest hope of life". Still, the most 
full-throated cry of patriotic fervour in Ricks's 
anthology comes from, of all people, Hopkins, 
in the last stanza of The Wreck of the Deuisch- 
land with its rhapsodic prayer for ‘‘rare-dear 
Britain” and "English souls”. It is one more 
example of his capaciousness: there is simply 
more in him than in anyone else. 

Q's preface is of a piece with the verses that 
he prints, not surprisingly, since he was himself 
a Victorian poet - in his own estimation at 
least , for he chooses three of his own works for 
his collection. He is elegant, vague, soft- 
centred; and he addresses himself to a culti- 
vated general public. Ricks is much cleverer 
and sharper, spiky,, joky (there are some 
dreadful puns); his style is clumsier, and he 


Claim 

•usu.illy it is the English who wn-n' 

after Celtic twilights and raven- 

haired colleens in the 
mist. . . . Yeatsisnocoimtcr- 
exainple. . . . from his first self- 
conscious hours his boyhood home 

was in Bedford Park „niybe 

it's because he was a Londonenhat 

he loved Ireland so' 

whrlllhrr,.,,,,,x,,^i;rsaVs;r;7f7c^ 

was Audens Htlitudc in Im ,«ion.. r. « 
“Time that with this slrnnae excuse / 

Kipling for his views / And win dLh„ 
Claurlel / Pnrilons him fo, writ ng wcu" The 
othor ppprorrvh (which may seZrlrk^fm 
some of the verse but founders on ih- 
to rkrny that Kipling a hrme Xmi'i- 

look at his sympathy for the lovui« ® j 

the crhnmr.,. soldier; '"“‘“I' 

high places, and so on S,? >" 

seem.oe„»„r„gethis“t'nd“^^^ 

‘WO S™“eni at 


criticism; he enjoys discussing what Yeats said 
about what Verlaine said about Tennyson, 


Victorian culture, for this was an age when 
statesmen and grandees might spend their 
leisure with the muse as naturally as business 
men with their secretaries. Disraeli’s sonnet on 
Wellington gets into Q; his chief, Derl^, 
rendered all 15,000 lines of the Iliad into 
English verse. One has only to try nnd imagine 
Mr Tebbil commending himself to his party 
with a translation of Dante or an elegy on Loni 
Stockton to see how times have changed. What 
still remains clear from Ricks's choices is how 
many prose writers wrote verse as well: 
Meredith and the Brontds, of course, but also 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Macaulay, 
Ruskin nnd Symonds. Ours is a more special- 
ized age: what historian today is also a poet, 
A. L. Rowse apart? 

Though he guillotines the aristocrats, Ricks 
does not fling his doors open to the workers. 
When he prints an anonymous satirical ballad 
on the birth of a Prince of Wales, it seems, like 
the middle classes at Belloc’s garden-party, 


Neil Corcoran 
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address to the act of writing makes newly and 
sophisticatediy salient the familiar vein of self- 
commentary in Heaney's poelry, and The Haw 
Lantern is, despite a title which oddly conjures 
up an earlier Heaney mode, a book very much 
of its literary-critical moment. Opening with a 
poem called "Alphabets'' and closing with one 
called “The Riddle", it offers a more deman- 
ding scrutiny of writerly procedures - of 
“script" and “story" - than anything in 
Heaney's career to date. 

In “Alphabets" the scripts ore the compllca- 
lingly various ones of English, Latin and Irish 


merely absence. In its third section it connects 
the original “hmarting" exiiericncc of chlkl- 
hood with later sexual experience when it im- 
agines the way everything says after a 

hailstomi: 

For whai? For forty years • 

to say there, there you had 

the truest Torctasle of your aftermath - 

ill thill dilation 

when the light opened in silence 
and u car with wipers going still 
laid perfect trucks in the slush. 


The god Hermes figures centrally in “The 
Stone Verdict", one of Seamus Heaney’s new 
poems, and there are good reasons for regard- 
ing him as the presiding genius of The Haw 

Lmiern. Responsible for ensuring the depar- 8 7 acquires in the class- The poem defends Itself here as the arena in 

hifAnfihe souls of the dead to the underworld, qj gH ynderkanding his alphabets »uiiirh tiip htalinBlv intenireiiilive powers of 

through his experience ("the forked stick that 
they call a Y”). nnd then Interpreting his ex- 
perience through script and print (“Balers drop 
1 .^ 1 .... kIta n,-inimiie ivhprp stookcil shcaVCS I 


, 

ture of the souls of the dead 1 

he shadows the book's various memori.nl 
poems, notably the sonnet sequence “Clear- 
— written in memory of Heaney's 


whnt Eliot said about Tennyson, what Leavis "out of place and mean. And horribly embar- 

i.l ., . ... «. . ; CaU. rxnrl 


ances', written in memory 
mother. His name apparently deriving from 
the root for “stone" (“God of the stone heap , 
Heaney calls him), he stands over the book’s 
frequent uses of stone as Image, symbol and 
i*e rAcictSno dnnserous obduracy is 


aaid about Eliot. One is reminded of that 
rhyme (Victorion, indeed) about great fleas 
nnd little fleas and lesser fleas. Observing, 
shrewdly enough, that there is smugness in the 
modernist attack upon the Victorians, he says 
of one of Yeats's sentences, “Such a revolt 
against, essentially, complacency has since 
been seen to he open - like all accusations of 
complacency including this sentence - to the 
charge of complacency.” This is paincdly self- 
conscious: Ricks and Embarr^sment. In his 
very first paragraph he refers to the reviewers 
of his volume, a hint of intimidation in his 
voice. 

From one point of view the difference be- 
tween Q’s preface and Ricks's demonstrates 
the difference between the Victorians and 
ourselves: between a dilettante culture (in the 
original sense of that word) and one in which 


rassed”. There is no sign of the music-hall, and 
very little of Victorian hymnody, the rhythms 
of which have sunk into the British collective 
psyche. 1 would guess that the best-known 
Victorian poems are “Good King Wenceslas" 
(J. M. Neale) and "All things bright and 
beautiful” (Mrs Alexander); Neale gets into(5, 
and so, as it happens, does Mrs Alexander’s 
husband; neither is in Ricks. 

But as he suggests himself, good Victorian 
verse and typical Victorian verse differ in kind 
as well as quality. Q’s poets have the tourist 
imagination: for them poetry is a holiday, in 
which one travels to Arcady, Connaught or 
Gloucestershire, to ancient Greece or a Pre- 
Raphaelite Middle Ages - to almost any time 
or place, other than home. You would hardly 
guess from Q that there had been an Industrial 
Revolution: scarcely ever does a railway or a 


emblem; its resisting, dangerous obduracy 
almost as necessary to The Haw Lanlern as the 


bales like printouts where stocked sheaves 
Made lambdas on the stubble once at har- 
vest"). This exchange between world nnd 
word, experience nnd text, is uneasy and 
haunted by loss in The Haw Lanienr, the 

yieiding. preservative malleability of bog peat wlml 

aioNorth. Above all, as the patron of writing book’s finest poem, “Hail- 


and speech, whose signature may be read out 
of both “hermetic" and “henneneutic", he is 
very much the god of a book which sometimes 
enigmatically foregrounds the acts of writing 
and interpretation themselves, and whose 
strict moralism has its roots in the poet s 
“representative" speech. 

The word “writing" (or one of its cognates) 
occurs ten times during the book’s thirty-one 


stones", discovers an exact figure for this in its 
first section when. It risks one of (he central 
buzz-words of deconstruction: 

I made a small hard ball 

of burning water running from my hand 

just as I make this now 
out of the melt of the real thing 
smarting into its absence. 


poems, and there are frequent glimpses of the Lantern elsewhere reminds us that 

writerwriting. These include, outstandingly writing as hurt ';ab- 

has its specific cultural and linguistic 


literary taste is guided by a professional salar- chimney intrude upon those idyllic landscapes, 

ifirl I ut.. . .. ._J I. n*.i Wil/t0 k hnllllH- 


out the army: "Gentlemen Rn^u » . ™ 


lion 
and 
leaves 


only 


this poem loo, with its ap^iTOUe'v®*°“r 
empire’s fall, its wantines aBamJfr*^ 
and foolish word, as ari aSc umn 
tional imperialism: temmlna conyen- . 
wrong, for, senxo^ir'S S*; 
of Gennany, Rn«ia, Amarica u 5,?' ^ 
of the imperial mootl. AmHiowrlv* 
and empire are .hose olhert am 
wc knew nothing of their 
lake them for the products of nrl^’ ^ 

I lliink; Uiey So' "a 

relish for the brutalities nf i;a> ,?7 “‘Kfose a 
.hem far from BloX^''^„ ™ 
summer school. One can 
sadomasochism of Ncwboli’s^nrt-^^ 

luainfoWRicIfs^ keen edge of imperial God "Who built the Vrorld'* strife / 





icd intelligentsia, keenly interested in each 
other's doings. But for all that, Ricks’s 
Victorians tend to be more like himself than 
they are like Q: acerb, amusing, self-aware. 
'They talk about one another: we have Hopkins 
on Wordsworth, Browning on Ruskin, 
Stevenson oii Browning, Kingsley on Ruskin 
and Browning compared. Q's book is full of 
important names in another way. The list of his 
poets is rather like “Birthdays today” in The 
Times; some are included for their achieve- 
ments, others for being nobs. He gives space to 
a marquess and a marquess's son, three earls, 
an earl's daughter, a countess, flve peers of 
lower degree and eleven knights. From the 
peerage Ricks can manage only three barons, 
and of these two (Macaulay and Tennyson) got 
(d the Lords on merit. Q printed poems by a 
prime minister, a prime minister's best man, a 
Viceroy of India, a secretary of state for the 
colonies, four Oxford Professors of Poetry, 
and at least seventeen clergy, including a 
couple of archbishops. Ricks preserves one 
Professor of Poetry (Arnold, of course) and a 
few of the clergy (no bishops); the rest -d la 
ra/ffeme. And of course he is right; but Q gives 
us, not by designi the ordinary pattern of 


Ricks gives a different picture: Wilde is ballad- 
ing In Reading Gaol, not mooning over Sicily; 
Swinburne has emigrated from Calydon; 
Gough sits in a railway carriage, Allingham 
whins from Liverpool to London by express 
train, James Henry inspects a coal-mine. 
Ricks's treatment of Clough and Arnold is 
emblematic. By conventional estimation tte 
former is a minor, the latter a major poet; he 
reverses these judgments. Arnold felt himself - 
to be an exile from Hellas; Clough, for all his 
loss of faith and nerve, made poetry out of the 
modem world. It is ironic (ht Arnold’s ele^ 
for Clough, rThyrsis”, should be soclassicaUH 
is symbolic that Ricks should throw it out. 

It is good to see Ricks’s Victorians looking so 
strong. However sardonic or disillusioned th^ 
appear, they are at heart at home in their age: 
a, self-confident, rising bourgeoisie, hard men 
who have done well out of the class war. In (his 
volume the energy and diversity «>f (he 

. bourgeois century are nobly represented, and | ; 

luckily it is no longer unfashionable to be 
bourgeois. Perusing Professor Ricks’s collec-. r. 

. tion, we can say, as Lady Bracknell, said of The 
Grre«Cflr/imto«, but in quite another tone, “It 
' seems a . . . .-middle-class affair”. . . ' 


prayer to his mother in the prefatory poem to 
‘•Clearances" that she might teach him to 
“strike it rich behind the linear black , as she 
once taught him how to split a coal block, and a 
poem in which a poet-analogue, the "stone 
grinder”, tells us how 
to survive whst came 
pnntmakers, all that 
of these new poems are slyly knowing 
their own future as critical palimpsest 


which the hcalingly intenireiiilive powers 
memory can be celebrated, in which appar- 
ently discrete experiences can be brought into 
significant relation by the almost surprised 
Rilkcan delight of ‘saying there”. Tlic present 
perfection of the poem “Hailstones , which 
will continue to lay down its trace in time, its 
own perfect trucks in the slush, supplants and 
acts as consolation for the “perfect" hailstones 
of thcpocm'ssccond section which were “in no 

lime dirty slush". . . j p 

77ie Haw Lantern is full of another kind or 
“saying" loo; of saw. fable, instance, riddle 
and parable . “The Riddle" itself is a puniiingly 
titled poem; its “riddle" is at once the wire 
mesh in which someone in "that sto^ tried to 
carry water, and the riddling questions which 
this poem asks about “that .story ( Was it 
culpable ignoniiicc, or was it rather / A via 
negaliva through drops and let-downs?") U is a 
poem, therefore, about how you interpret a 
“Story”, nnd about how interpretation is » 
morally responsible act. Many poems in the 
old stories, particularly 


Mcmicy's own contributions, in a group nt 
•parable" pnems, to this tradition oftnleielling 
supply The Haw Lantern with its most 
Interesting stylistic development, and they de- 
monslrnlc a new kind of poetic intelligence. 
These poems follow the invitations and 
promptings not of image but of fable, and they 
arc w ritlcn mainly in a bare, almost prosaically 
iliscuTSivc form- Moralizing the fate of Ireland 
and the poet's responsibility, but unpresump- 
tuiiiisly disguising their dhlacticism in allegory, 
they inherit some of the procedures of thin 
post-war East European parable poetry which 
Heaney has recently glancingly discussed in his 
F.liot memorial lecture on Auden. Tlicy arc 
diagnostic, analytic, dispassionate, admoni- 
tory, forensic and posl-morlem. Neyerlheless, 
their fables have something of the Intern, not 
entirely unaimiscd wryncss of, say, Zbigniew . 
Herbert’s. ln‘Purab!c Island" ihc"mlwiimary 
scrilies", those "old revisionists", derive "the 
word isltinil from rtiois in tyc and land", nnd 
those who gloss the ancient lexis enter into the 
battle between "subversives and collnbor- 
iiUus" alnnil the true "island story". In "From 
the Canton of Expeclathm" the jmst-war his- 
t«>ry of Ireland is figured us n granimur of 
changing verbal moods; pushing through opla- 
lives and imptfraiives, the poem ends up long- 
ing for the realistic heroism of the indicauve. 
And "The Mud Vision" discovers conicmpor- 
«ry Ireland as the posthumous, depleted bet- 
rayer of an ambivalent but potentiully energiz- 
ing visionary moment when it had been as if a 
rose window of mud f Had invented itself out of 
the glittery damp / . • ■ sullied yet lucent . 

Such poems, with their ingenious ollegorical 
worlds, conslitule a new kind of political 
ooctrv lor Heaney, and they make it clear that 

r ..nnimilainn P.VFTI 
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calligraphy th« felt like home", « a poignaot 


death-bed versifying 
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metaphorical: at the 
experience “happens 


This Heaney’s 
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Norman has clearly soaked hitriself in all the 
secondary literaturoi but has choseii to. con- 
centrate on some of the Christian Sodalists’ 
own le5scr.^lcnown ondoccarionai wri.tih^>.TlM' 
refetloitship between their ijolillcal and t- 

logical ideas'is, lie believes, Mess straight- 
forward than has pften been assumed, him , ^ 

the;s6urce of their sociai 'consclehce is less 

inteieriihgthanthereli^Qilsorth'eological^r 
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ngHin". II 1 C title of this poem may uliude 
covertly to nil those frontiers in Auden's early 
work, and the poem iisclfcould he regarded as 
an tmplidt challenge to the Auden view, in his 
elegy for Yeats, that "poetry makes nothing 
happen". In Heaney, if poetry makes nothing 
happen, it docs nc Icnst make something "hap- 
pen again". In repeating (he experience of poli- 
tical oppres.sion, the poem effects, even if only 
for the poet, a temporary release from It: at the 
literal frontier Heaney is "ns always . . . / sub- 
jugated, yes, and obedient". But at the frontier 
of writing he suddenly breaks "through, 
arraigned yet freed". Modernism and post- 
modernism have given us numerous instances 
in which wntvrly self-consciousness is a night- 
mare of disabling confinement, even where, as 
in Beckett, being disabled itself becomes newly 
and weirdly enabling. In Flcancy, however,, 
such self-consciousness is the means of trans- 
forming the guilt and burden ofwriting into the 
true freedom of responsible speech; the poet is 
still called to account ("arraigned") hut now 
only at the bench of what another of these 
poems calls the "Republic of C!onscience". 

When The Haw Ltwtern is not so carefully 
scIf-prctKX'upicd, there arc some disconcerting 
inomcnl.s of less significant repetition: when, 
for instance, "A Postcard from Iceland" tries 
to do again what the lovely "Polder" did defini- 
tively in Field Work, and when "hlolding 
Course" is ft supernumerary and vaguely 
embarrassing addendum 10 that volume’s mar- 
riage poenu. .Some of the "Clearances" son- 
nets too. for nit the strength of their portrayal 
of Meuney's loving hut uncertain relationship 
with his mother, are perhaps a little tired with 
their own facility. The best uf The Haw Lan- 
tein is more estrungingly demanding and spare, 
and almost fTighleningly assured in the way it 
carries its own commentary along with it: as the 
end of "Alphabets" docs when the great globe 
itself appears (n.s a world in a text must) made 
of .strange letters, but wearing the face and 
name uf its writer. 
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"The appearance of this volume is the public 
result nf n private pnssiun", Wnrren Hope tells 
us. Gathering every .scrap he can find, he adds 
thirteen to Norman Cumcron’s Collected 
Poems edited by Robert Graves and published 
in 1957, plus n list of variant readings and a 
bibliography of Cameron's publications. In- 
furiatingly, Hope does not reveal how the 
poems were urninged when published in indi- 
vidual volumes, so the chronological ordering 
here (with Juvenilin at the end) cannot tell us 
whether Cameron had any architectonic sense 
larger than (hat needed for what are mo.stly 
rather straiglilforward allegorical lyrics, for 
example: 

Forgive me, .Sire, for chciiiing jiiur intent, 

‘Hiai I, who should conitnanil a regiment, 
l)t> amhic niniably here, O God, 

One of (lie neat ones in ynur awkward squud. 

Tltis is perhaps the most familiar of Cameron's 
poems. It is neatly made, and "amble amiably” 
has a pleasingly extended chime, but In so far 
as it has a .subject it would appear to be con- 
cerned with sclf-ciuiscious poetic weakness. 


The poet who most influenced Cameron was 
clearly Graves, and Cameron frequently 
adopts the latter's allegorical method to con- 
vey his anxiety about this. In "The Successor", 
"My spark flew round and round the outer 
ring, / Challenged the flame of his burnt- 
offering", and the previous high priest, "old 
Sadokiel", goes out vanquished. 

And I stood there, the new 
High Priest, when lo there, lol how (he flame threw 
A well-known antique shadow on the floor, 

The tall cap and the beard just as before 
- [ was Sadokiell And now menacing 
A spark flew round and round the outer ring. 

Usurpation is repetition. In "The Unfinished 
Race", "No runner clears the final fence". 
“Crowds stay watching" a contest begun 
"many centuries ago", but 

Always they balk at this last leap, 

And then recoil to try once more. 

From pride or custom still (hey keep 
On striving - those once at the fore 

Distinguished only from the ruck 
By their impressive long run back. 

Tills octosyllabic sonnet has a touch of humour 
in the sight of the runners arriving “round the 
bend", but that cannot disguise its melancholy 
certainty of defeat. Indeed, the formal neat- 
ness coddles rather than questions this inevita- 
bility, and Cameron's diction lacks any distinc- 
tive vitality. Having "No sign but water- 
flattened hair / T was so near the Rhinegold 
there", Cameron in "Rhinegold" bitterly sees 
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Provocation beyond his powers 


"those glib cheats I Peddle their gold-bricks ii 
the streets". In "Fight with a Water-Spirii* 
Cameron cannot win. 

Bencr (o give the place a holy name, 

Go on with less ambition than f came. 

This might be a valid way of dealing wilh iht 
intractability of nature, but falls loo familiail) 
into place for the poem to escape into vide 
significance. The line "But my victoriotu 
paean changed to fright" may be intended te 
deflate classical rhetoric idionutit 

terseness, but it feels stifi and quaint. I' 
Cameron died sadly young. "Green, GrMsl' 
is El Aghir" begins with “gummy-moutbul'l 
thirst in the desert during the Second Worifi 
War. At El Aghir the poet finds a fountain; | 

Green, green is El Aghir. It has a railway-stalioi] 
And the wealth of its soil has borne many anothd 

Emil 

A mairie, a school and an elegant Salle de Ffiies. ; 
Such blessings, as I remarked, in effect, to the 

waller, 

Are added unto them that have plenty of waiei. 


“In effect" saves the effect: late, suddenly aM 
almost uniquely, craft is lit up by somethisti 
personal, a poetry which has stopped trymgttr 
be poetic and therefore is. "Green, Green it 5, 
Aghir” is Norman Cameron’s “Naming d| 
Parts", the anthology piece that keeps a namt.. 
fitfully alive. It is warming is know th&i 
Cameron has roused at least one readeri 
"private passion"; he does not seem to bavt' 
hoped for more. • 


George Steiner 


RAINER MARWEDEL 

Theodor Usstng 1872-1933: Eine Biographic 
446pp. Darmstadt: Luchterhand. DM48. 
3472866357 


psychic foundations. Proust's treatment of 
the theme had reached unmatched deeps 
of psychological and sociological finesse. 
Theodor Lessing himself had stated the Ger- 
man case in the early 1920s. 

Emancipated, but only legally, from the long 
captivity and shelter of the ghetto, German 
and Ontral European Jewry found itself siir- 


however, probably the only aspect of his volu- 
minous writings lo so do. Persisicnily margin- 
alized by the German academic establishment . 
Lessing sustained his precarious, often dis- 
hevelled existence by pouring out Innumerable 
newspaper articles, lectures, feiullctoivs 
and pamphlets. His aspirations to philosophic 
substance - he was an ardent disciple of 


seemingly, empty of repose. 

Rainer Marwcdcl’s biography is thoroughly 
documented and researched. It is ulso, unfor- 
luiiately, almost representative of some of the 
worst trails in current German rhetoric, ine 
stance is one of left-wing knowingness. 
prolix account of Wilhelminc and Wci 
Germany is post facto with a vengeance. One 


Tile 
Weimar 


uciii&ciMj I. r 1Q1A l4Bn- 

— ana Lxnirui curupcmi jcwi; iwmi— • ufSth^pflnd examina- look at the canl and March of pre-w 

woeful mixture of journalese and P«tentious 
neologisms. German men and women m 191»- 
19 were not "exhausted"; they were Aitsge- 
nowert. A potential victim of Jcw-boiting is 
subject to Abmurksen. Page after page leaves 
one despairing of the language. A Kraus 
review of Marwedel would have been worth 


It is both 

German historians. , 

should be exploring more and bourgeoisie in Germany end the Austro- 

ners in the national past. Cuiwnt y, Hunwrian Empire laboured fiercely, and 

spteadargumentisdevelop^^^^ successfully, to take on the garb of 

philosophers and nationalism, of reactionary propriety, o mid- 

damental relations between the yermany oi lo- ^ »i,a hnnri ihu im- 


quesiion, un • , 

irrationality is marked by hectic incomplete- 
ness. Lessing's life-long claim that a basic 
methodological thread united his ephemeral 
journalism, his more extended essays and nis 
books is a poignant one; his work, he argued. 


ons between the yermany oi lo- is a poignant one; nis worn, m; 

of Jf' m ; e ^fort em it off from its own religious, represented a sy— 





lions to polllics; both scrutinized the worlds c 
crime and fiscal corruption, of urlwu sexuality 



tocross the frontier 
on August 30, 
likely hired by SA 
zCL'h sympathizers, 
ossiiwinatcd him, Marwcdel’s research has 
clcaTccl up almost all of the actual circum- 
stances. It leaves opaque the motives, the 
reasons why Nazi killers should attach such 
importance to the elimination of a despised, 
impotent publicist in exile. If the motivcswere 


The undistinguished thing 


Michael O’Neill 


use, "life" is invoked too often in the volume. 
In "Entering my Fifty-Third Year", for exam- 
ple, Brownjohn imagines an unbelieved-in 
alter ego who "really finds / Life is both pro- 
found and easy"; in the mock-elegant "In a 
Restaurant", “Life seemed the same in every 
way". But the benumbed lack of emphasis it 
has at the close of “Waterloo Road" represents 
a minimal victory for the imagination over the 
banal while bringing the banality of the real 
into a sharper focus; those "passionless stretch- 
es" are glimpsed with drably stoical passion. 

At times bald statement leads the poetry into 
lifeless havens. Even the impressive “In Janu- 
ary” is spoiled by the attempt to reach conclu- 
sions (the passage isn't helped by the final 
line's suspicion of a pun): *T stare round at the 
dark miles of this nation, / And through the 
winter silence only hear /Tlie loveless droning 
of its generation". In the patchy “Leading 
Down”, Brownjohn's typically loose-knit 
rhyming ; accompanies ' and seems to induce 
over-familiar assertions: 

We cao comhiiseraie, and with our pity 
Patronise the dead. Tb ouixelvei we say 


ALAN BROWNJOHN 
TheOldFlea-PH 

S9pp. Hutchinson. Paperback, £5.95. 
n09 16S27I 1 

“A202" (included in Alan Brownjohn's Col- 
lected Poems) might be describing the charac- 
teristic and intriguing ionelessness of the poet's 
work when it says of the road: “It takes no clear 
I Altitude anyone could easily define // So as to 
resist or admire it". Yet while the poems in 7?if 
Old F?ea-Pi7 continue to “want to envelop you 
in nothin^j / Distinguishable or distinguished" 
they frequently attain a real if quirky 
distinction. 

Although Brownjotan'a^*ncerns - depriva- 
tion, mortality - seem Larkinesque, he rarely 
strives for the formal and linguistic mastery 
that gives Larkin's work its paradoxical vital- 
ity. Whereas in Larkin the self shares but 
triumphs over the human confusions described 
by the poems, in Brownjohn's verse the self 
is always doggedly undercutting fontasies of 
fistic control. That sold, "Performed" brings 
a certain dispirited zest to its tradng of the way 
things get out of hand for the performer: “And 
his smile / Is a man's outfaced by very odd 
events". Brownjohn's fable-cum-surreal anec- 
dote is officially alarmed by these “odd 
events", but there is in the language an under- 
current of relish for them. In "You Ask" the 
idea of rotnplele poetic freedom is presented 
with longing as well as mockery. The poem's 
pathos lies In the gap between the writer and 
the imagined self who would unmask “and sing 

appr«i.tivd .djectlvex on. 

Brovmjohn’x xireng<hs and lfn.ltaUons » a I ' 
stylist darive from hi, suxpWon of siyltehaaB. . 

Whero Larkin presents a hospilal in grUceftil ' L 

hospital (“breams'l), Though Brownjohn 
. pwy share^rklji’a viewihat *^IJfe is first i»re- 
dornl, (hen fjBar*'i never put it as.quotabiy 
Hu. phrasing Is mofo wbarily depressed, ' 
tvarinest ^of ;i)w ;^ajid ^sture mpr^ f 


We do not feel we need begin the tong [ 

Appraisal of our own mortality. ) 

The best poems in The Old Flea-Pil an 
pitched in a lower key than this; their plots art 
more oblique, their rhythms more alertly 
irregular. Brownjohn is capable of a skilfully;- 
cadenced though ironic lyricism, as in "Ned| 
Meeting" where his line-endings impart quel-| 
Ities of tension and surprise that are ab^ot ' 
from the prose poems in the collection: “He< 
had dreamed / All his teens about an un-; 
guessed, beautiful /Sleeve of the sea in the next |. 
street of his home town”. The most powerful' 
pieces here blend or blur empirical hard- 
headedne^ with.variqus forms of imaginative I, ■ 
disturbance, as in "Visitor”, in which non*-'- 
descript detail is transformed once the chilling- - 
narrative-line is grasped, orin"Continuation^; * 
which reads like a variation on the journey to-. 
Emmaus passage in 77ie Waste Land. Thb-'. 
bonily unadorned yet eerie poem shoffS i - 
Brownjohn's ability to inhabit "the presenlj--. 
where nothing happens" (“Theatre”) and; 
make it compelling: “She frowns; / And writes. |. , 
We continue as we were".. • |i 

■& 


j u and ex- anoinaiy,jcw»»o»»— r«ntre Less n« was ii liHuiiy 

novel. It iiad been explored by Heme a^ ex rationale. . «mre. lcs ng bevond his powers and 

emplified, in the ugliest manner, by Mart. jbeodor Lessing's diagnosis stands. It is, leteer, pro 


Psychoanalysis had sought to elucidate 

yalE 

Francis Hayman 

Brian Allen 

Friend of William Hogarth and David ^***^^*'' 

Thomas Gainsborough. Francis Hayman 
most important painters of his generauon. L|us.ion 
study of Hayman’s work is the catalo^e o j, 
currently showing at The Iveagh Bequest. Kenwood. 
*20Bpp. 145 b&w illus. + 8 colour ptaies 
Cloth £20.00 Paper £7.95 

The Rajput Palaces 

G, H. R. Tillolson , • . ^ ^ 

This b«uUfully ilta.ra.ed book « 

the magniGcent Rajput pala«* .. ijdniourand 

Covering such landmark, as Chiur, Gwalior, Uda'pu' ana 


saddest of lives. 


Among his contemporaries 


Anne Haverty 


CUVEJAMES 

Other Passports: Poems 1958-1085 
221pp. Qipe.£9.9S. 

0224024221 i. 


yic^; fd$ pa^k BjMubd ii> impeccable reiidl- 


by the attention paid to, one Sue, a starl^ in the U 
Cambridge poetic firmairient that season, than i;' 
by anything dse,. “Sue’s poor brain is 
boneyard, a Sai^so, /’A pulping mill; a col* 
lage by Picasso, "' But -theiugh dons are "evefv ,. 
shaky in their taste", James is not. 1116 name4> 
__ of contemporaries among whom he seeks to •' 
take his placc.crop iip a lot; Philip Larkin,^.- 
Peter PorterVCraig Raine er fl/. His lines often 
' have a sense of ri/f/d vU in, their echoes of Popei- 
Bjrrpn, Empsoh'arid Auden; some of hU paro^ I*. 

' dies seenj no more, parodic than his straight.?', 
verses. 

■ While there-are .certainly lAbny quirky and 
-funny sequitiirsj and there is a per* i • 

vaslve Unpres^n lhat the parts.do not mak? ® k 
whdfo; 'They ai;e cbnstructs, fabriiations, and r ; 
hot the real thing. Wh^at ihe^^ and iiKfe'^' 

oehullv nnri i'w'di.. ^1/4 


The Rise of American Air Power 

The Crcalloii of Armageddon 

fi«lt-d^p^ history of American strategic 
sweep and vigour. 

IrewinK appeal of air power in America before World War 
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hat guided air aitacks during the war. and 
effecu of American and British "conventional bombing. 

480pp. 25 illus. £25.00 
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Heidegger and tlie Philosophy of Mind 
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human siilijeciiviiy elaborated by philosophers from 
Descartes lo Husserl. 320pp. £20.0U 


Jaipur. Tillotson provides a detaUed «XVof S 

inatior^ of this spectacular but f 
lecture. 224pp. 245 b&w illus. + 21 colour plates E3U.UU 
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Sumner McKniehl Crafty 
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In this. richly documented volume. 

McKnight Crosby. ^orW-iwownr^ expm 
abbey of Saint-Denis, provides an anWtec u 
the abbey, bringing new precision and ^ > 

sis ofono efthe great national monuments of France. 
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A question of influence 






Todd Endelman . 


I*AUI. JOHNSON 
A llisloryoflhcJciv.s 
fv43pp. Wciilunfdd iUiJ Nicnlson. £16.95. 
n 297 791)9 1 9 


Puul Johnson's aliempi to chronicle the full 
sweep of Jewish development is very nuich a 
throwback to earlier modes of doing Jewish 
history. lie wants to •'niako sense" of the Jew- 
ish experience in its entirely. I Ic asks questions 
that ncademie historians have generally for- 
sworn, questions nbniit the Jews* "role", "pur- 
po.se" and "significance” in ilie iiiirokling c)f 
hi.slory and ahoul their "conlrihiitiutts" to 
Western eivili/ation. .Sueli i|iicstions are 
characteristic of the older, theologically ori- 
ented. upologclically iiiotivalcd Jewish 
historiography that has fallen nut of favour in 
acadcniic circles. In po.sing them, Johnson re- 
news a discussion that is etullessly fnscinnting 
to the faithful, Jewish and CMirislian alike, hut 
of almost no concern to historians who earn 
their living teaching Jewish history. 

Johnson is also rcsnhiiely old-fashiuacd in 
alleinpting to compress the whole of Jewish 
history - fr«»m nnliquily to the present, ahoul 
4.lM)fl years in all - into ii single volume. 1 1 » do 
so rcc[uires overweening confidence - what the 
Jews cull c/iM/ 2 /M(/(. Few Jewish historians have 
nlteinpted it, perhaps beeaii.se they know tuu 
well huw awesome the problems surrounding 
such an undertaking ore. Johnson, though, has 
dared to go where others fesir to trend and is to 
be congnmilaicd for doing so. But a tusk such 
ns his idso requires, at the minimum, a familiar- 
ity with the literature, primary and secondary, 
in a variety of Eurupciin languages us well as 
Flebrcw, de.scrihing the history of the Jews in 
different lands and at different times. Judging 
from the errors and lacuiiue in liis aceonnl - to 
which I shull soon return - it is dear that 
Johnson is unfamiliar with much of the best 
and most recent scholarship on a number of 
important topics. 

He appro.iches his subject in an avowedly 
philoseniilicspirii. In the prologue, he explains 
that he became interested in the history of the 
Jcw.s when he became aware, while working on 
his Hwory of Christianity, of **the magnitude 
of the debt Christianity owes to Judaism"! This 
leads him to stress the contributions - theo- 
logical, intellectual, artistic, economic - that 
Jews have made to Western civilization. For 
example, in discussing the history of ancient 
Israel, he emphasizes the uniqueness of 
biblical religion - the Israelite “discovery” of 
ethical monotheism, he writes, is "one of the 
great turning-points in history, perhaps the 
greatestof ail" -.underscoring what he believes 
to be its radical rejection of pagan practices 
and beliefs. In doing so, Johnson specifically 
rejects the perspective; common in much 
Prdtestwt biblical scholarship, that stresses 
the indebtedness of Israelite religion to other 
Near Eastern chilizations. He points out, quite 
correclly, that scholar who'siressed external 
influences and possible borrowings in the 
formation oif Israelite religion, especially (he 
pioneers of critical biblical studies :in 
liinetecnth-ceniuty Germany, were often 
motivated by hpslilily (b contemporary Jews 
arid thus inclined from the start to.believe that 
neither Jews nor their ancestors were capable 
of authentic spiritual . creativity, Johnson, 
hdwelver, has liioved sharply in (he opposite 
;direcliun. He even repeals the old-tale, be- 
loved of Jewish grandmqthcrs4 (hat (he Mosaic 
piphibiiion on.qating the meat of swine.derivbd 
from scientific knowlcdg!c, albeit crude, th||it 
; pbr^,vyhenuisderc6oked.<anharbourdanger- 
oils- pafj^siric organistns: Views sadii os theke 


will give comfort to Jews and Christians of a 
fimdiimcntalist bent who read sacred scripture 
literally. They will also undoubtedly please 
those Jews who believe that their security in an 
otherwise hostile Gentile society depends on 
proper recognition of their "contributions" to 
the development of the Western world. 

Philo.scniitic approaches to Jewish history 
such as Johnson's resemble, oddly enough, 
niitisemitic views in one major respect: both 
those who honour the Jew.s and those who hate 
them lend to exaggerate their role in world 
history, the former heenusu they admire and 
respect Jewish influence, the latter because 
they fenr and deplore it. For both, the Jews 
play a critical role In the history of the West, far 
out of proportion to their actual numbers, 
occupying the centre of the historical arena, 
iiifluenliu], cohesive, resilient, perhaps some- 
what inysierious. Neither views the Jewish 
people us "norinnl" - with the same mix of rich 
and poor, fiimuiis and obscure, talented and 
dull, intelligent and stupid, us other peoples: 
they stress, rather, the "abnormar*, that is, 
those who mnke their mark in one way or 
•mother on the larger society. 

Joh)ison'.s most serious distortion derives 
from his insistence that throughout their his- 
tory the Jews have been a revolutionary |>co- 
ple, ilestroying coiiventioiml beliefs and stan- 
dards of l>ehnviour, because they have had no 
sh.irc in existing arrangements. In his words, 
they have been "the yeast, producing decom- 
position of the existing order, the chemical 
agent of change in society", or, to use a diffe- 
rent metaphor, they have been "natural icono- 
clasts” who "set about smiting and overturning 
all the idols of the conventional modes with 
skill and ferocious glee". In the ancient world, 
they created ethical monotheism; in the Re- 
naissance and Reformation, they were “the 
fermenting yeast" that broke the monopoly of 
the Church of Rome; later they pioneered 
capitalism, revolutionary socialism, cultural 
modernism, and show business. In these claims 
there is some truth and much nonsense. That 
the Jewish people produced persons who ques- 
tioned the conventional wisdom of their day is 
undeniable; that they did so in the modem 
period in disproportionate numbers is also 
beyond question. However, it is another mat- 
ter altogether to claim, as Johnson does, that 
the Jews, as a people, are "natural iconoclasts" 
who have carried with them over the millennia, 
as they migrated from place to place , an innate 
indination to upset the cart. 

Whether intentionally or not, he leaves us 
with the impression that there is such a thing as 
a iimeiess, unchanging Jewish personality. To 
be sure, he does not attribute trails that he 
considers distasteful to the Jewish mind - 
although it is curious that a conservative should 
admire Jews for their alleged disrespect for 
convention and tradition. Still, he does posit a 
relatively fixed Jewish essence over the centur- 
ies. The core of this essence, according to 
Johnson, (he trait that has supported their 
ongoing critique of the status quo, has been 
their natural urge “to push forward (he fron- 
tiers of reason". Moses initiated “the Jewish 
rationalization process" by introducing 
monotheism and linking it with ethics, sue- 
ceeding because the people’s “critical sense 
would not allow them to aewpt the follies of 
polytheism". Philo, Mafmonides and Spinoza 
continued the work of rationalization ih the 
theological sphere, while in the world of com- 
meice^ moneylenders and traders, driven by 
. their urge to raiionalizci demystified money, 
demolished old traditions and institution^, and 
improved existing commercial methods. 

Only a very selective reading of Jewish his- 
tory cari yield conclusions such as Itdoes 
not take a sjieeitilist knowledge oMhe' siibje^t: 
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to know that the vast majority of Jews every- 
where before the dawn of the modem age were 
firmly attached to the world of tradition , whose 
core was supernatural, not rational, religion. 
They were no more “natural iconoclasts" or 
“eternal protestants” than the majority among 
any other people. Johnson's belief that they 
were causes him repeatedly to exaggerate Jew- 
ish influence. To cite one blatant example; he 
asserts that Jews were in the forefront of eco- 
nomic development and innovation in London 
in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies, although there is no evidence in recent 
historical literature (such as Harold Ppilins's 
Economic History of the Jews in England or 
Gedalia Yogev's Diamonds and Coraf) to sup- 
port such a claim. The great majority of Jews in 
London at that time made their living in low- 
status street trades. If there was some natural 
inclination that made Jews innovative 
entrepreneurs, as Johnson would have us be- 
lieve, it somehow skipped over this particular 
community. In fact, most Jews in the pre- 
cmancipation period in Western and Central 
Europe were Impoverished petty traders 
rather than clever merchants and brokers, a 
fact that it Is impossible to know from John- 
son’s account, with its emphasis on Jewish 
“contributions" to the larger society. 

In general, his preoccupation with the Influ- 
ence of Jews on Western civilization seriously 
distorts his reading of their history. It leads 
him to highlight world-historical personalities 
whose impact on Jewish society was marginal, 
like Spinoza, to whom he devotes flve pages, 
while giving short shrift to leaders and move- 
ments that revolutionized Jewish life but had 
little influence on the larger course of events, 
such as Hasidism, which receives a scant three 
pages. Yet the latter movement changed the 
face of Russian and Polish Jewry, creating new 
forms of religious literature, communal leader- 
ship and personal devotion, while Spinoza’s 
reasoned rejection of divine revelation and 
election, however influential in the history of 
European thought, made few converts among 
Jews at the time or a century later. Similarly, 
he writes at greater length about the 
Rothschilds (thirteen pages to be exact), the 
most potent symbols of Jewish "power" and 
“influence” in the popular mind in the 
nineteenth century, than he does about the 
crusaders for Jewish modernization in Western 
and Eastern Europe (the maskilim), whose 
programmes to broaden the cultural horizons 
of traditional Jewry he ignores almost com- 
pletely. 

Because Jewish interaction with high culture 
and national politics was greater in Western 
and Central Europe in the modem period than 
in Eastern Europe; Johnson devotes relatively 
little attention to the history of Jews in Russia 
and Poland, except for an account of their 
suffering at the hands of the Tsarist autocracy. 
This is no small omission. Aside from their 
demopaphic importance, the Jewish com- 
munities of the Tsarist empire were the most 
ideologically productive and culturally dyna- 
mic in the diaspora.' Modern Jewish politics 
(nationalist and socialist) and literature 
(Hebrew and Yiddish) emerged there, not in 
assimilated communitie$ in more tblbrant 
lands. More , than a decade and a half before 

• Theodor Herzl (whom Johnson credits with 
launphihg Jewish nationalism almost single- 

• handedly) convened the first Zionist congress, 
secular ideologists in the Pale of ^ttlement, 
like Leo Pinsker and Moslie Lelb Lifienblum, 
were laying the intellectual foundations for the 
return to,. Zion and the creatfon of a Jewish 
state. Indeed, Herzl's ideas would have fallen 
on dearhara la Russia and Poland had the way 

; not been, pjfopared" by prior agitation on the 
part of . tho' Hibbat Tsiyyon (Lovfc ^ Zion) 
movement . 7*o ignore the emergence Of a secia- 
, lar political and literary culture in what was the 
largest Jewry in Europe U to distort radically 
the course ,pf inoderii Je'i^h history/ 

' This kind of distortion arises' frprri Johnson’s 
cpncerri'With Jewish “cohtriburipris’^'^^^ 

. . piyfi(ie.|iDn. Tlie, Jews of E^iefn Europe 

qnemaiidpate'd, Yiddlsli-speakin j for ‘the most 
part, umnlegrate’d socially and culturally Into: ; 
the fabric of the Im^er sddety -- fqiled tp prb’ ^ 
jduce their ;fehare. Of DIsraeMs, .Martea ,anci' 
Hemes and sp„do n6t merit Ihe'kaniib -attehtion . 

• as commllinifies thatdid. Given Uiissi'andaW: IV ■ 


■ Johhsbn;mbvek: 

Tapiaiy.;Wiough thS^ 
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Jews failed to make their mark on the majority 
society. Tlie 1,700 years between the origimol 
Christianity and the beginnings of the modem 
period receive less than half the space aUoued 
to the two centuries since the French Revolu- 
tion. The emergence of rabbinic Judaism wiih 
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formation of the liturgy, the development of 
medieval biblical and Talmudic exegesis - all of 
which played a critical role fn the preservatioo 
of the Jewish people over the ceniuri« i 
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of the Jewish people over the centuries, a 1 , 
theme supposedly central to Johnson's accouu [ ( 
- are virtually ignored. Rashi (1040-1105). • ] 
whose biblical and Talmudic commentariesart i 
the bedrock of ail later Jewish exegesis, a 
not even mentioned. The irony here is that 
Rashi, perhaps more than other medievd 
Jewish thinker, did have an impact oul&uk 
Jewish circles, numerous Christian comment- 
ators having been influenced by hb blblluj 
commentary. i. 

Were Johnson's account marred only by its | 
peculiar emphases, it might stiil be possible to [ 
recommend It to readers seeking a quid, t . 
though idiosyncratic, tour of Jewish histoiy, | 
for it is written in a lively, engaging manaeT. 
Unfortunately, it also contains numerotul 
errors of fact, which in an introductory wort r 
for non-specialists is especially regrettable. To ; 
cite only a few examples from the last sections *• 
of the book: he states, quite incorre^y, th>t ' 
the majority of rabbis everywhere in the ^ 
diaspora were taken in by the seventeenth- ; 
century false Messiah Shabbetai Zeri; that 
Hasidism spread westward into Germany; thsi : 
Moses Mendelssohn was i^K>rant of tradi- 
tional Jewish culture; that the conservative l: 
maskll Hartwig Weaely wanted "to scrap" the 
Torah and the Talmud and embrace natural ; 
religion: that the Tsarist government spon- ^ 
sored the pogroms of 1881; that Bernard U* ' 
zare’s real name was Baruch Hagani; and thil 
the English Rothschilds systematically des- 
troyed their business and personal papers lo 
periodic holocausts. It would be possible, 
though it would serve no purpose, to list many ; 
other errors of fact, some major, some minor, 
but by now the point should be clear: Johnson's ; 
grasp of the material is not as sure as his confi- *: . 
dent.tonewQuldsuggest. Readei^lnsearchofa - 
more balanced, though less flashy, one-volume ! 
history of the Jews will be better served by 
Robert M. Seltzer’s Jewish People, Jewi^ \ 
Thought: The Jewish experience in history.' [ ; 

Thereis, however.one redeemingfeaturetd . 
Johnson’s unfamiliarity with contemporary | . 
scholarship on Jewish history. Precisely be- I •: 


:holarship on Jewish history. Precisely be- I •: 
luse he is a relative ne wximer fo the field, he | , 
not hampered by reigning orthodoxies in 1“ 
latters of interpretation and thus occasionally ; 
[fers a dissenting view that is fresh,!!., 
imulating, and possibly even correct. This is r ■ 
irtainly true in regain to the origins of Jewish i ; 
odemity. With a few exceptions, specialists f' ' 
modern Jewish history have focused on the \ ; 
volution in Jewish self-consciousness Ipili* V 
ed by Mdses Mendelssohn and the maskilim y ' 
Germany as the. beginning of the modem era : , 
r European Jewry, viewing it as the decisivt !x 
■eak with tyadidonal patterhs of life awl 
ought. At the same time, they Jwve tended to T," . 
note ^e grpwth of new Je^h communities /;• 
more tolerant surrouadinp— in England and ' 
sr North. American colonies - where Jewish- 
5SS was haver the iMue diat It was on tifc - • 
dntinent. Johnson, on theotter hknd, grasps i • 
)w radically different ^litical and social cod- 
lions were in America arid, to a lesser extent* ' 
•i.tain, ahd how'these differences shaped Jesv- f v* 

l' lifi> in' LLJ- ' - ... : l'*. I 


perhaps in Spain alone In western Europe 
during the 1970s could the publication of an 
episcopally approved homily on soteriology 
have provoked a personal protest from the 
prime minister of the country. Yet (parlos 
Arias Navarro, who served as premier in the 
period Immediately before and after Franco’s 
death, did not hesitate to condemn Bishop 
Anoveros of Bilbao for permitting the priests 
of his diocese to preach to their Basque con- 
gregations. on Sunday February 24, 1974, ab- 
out the mission of the Catholic Church as a 
saviour of the linguistic, political and cultural 
rights of ethnic minorities, as well as of indi- 
vidual souls. Alarmed at this public espousal of 
the cause of ethnic nationalism only weeks 
aRer the assassination of his predecessor. 
Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco, by the Basque 
separatist organization, ETA, Arias Navarro 
officially directed Bishop Afloveros to quit 
Spain. However, supported by his fellow 
bishops, Anoveros announced that he would 
only leave if commanded to do so by the Pope. 
Paul VI maintained a resounding silence and 
the Franco r6^me was forced to back off. As 
Frances Lannon notes in Privilege, Persecution 
and Prophecy; The Catholic Church in Spain, 
1875-1975, “no single incident belter illus- 
trated the end of the old Church-state alliance 
in Spain”. 

Indeed, the ineptness of the effort to deal 
with a “turbulent" priest like Afloveros indic- 
ated the unprecedented character of the chal- 
lenge presented to the Francoist ruling 6lite 
its last years by an increasingly disaffected 
clergy and laity. The very Church which had 
been rescued from the secularizing Second Re- 
public’s threat to its privileged place within 
society in general, and the educational system 
in particular, and the lives of most of whe^ 
priests and nuns had been saved from the 
slaughter which killed thirteen bishops, 
diocesan priests, 2,365 male religious and 283 
- religious sisters inside Republican areas during 

• the Civil War, by the victory of Francoist arms, 

• was now deserting the rdgime which had given 
it such protection. This Ingratitude must have 

; seemed all the more inexplicable to a rigime 


which had granted privileges and powers to the 
Catholic Church to an extent unique even in 
modern Spanish history. For, again as Dr Lan- 
non records, Franco was ready to reward a 
Catholicism which had “served as a posiiiw 
ideological focus" for the various interests in 
conflict with the radicalism of the Republic. 
The “New Spain" reversed the anticlerical leg- 
islation of the Republic, by abolishing civil 
marriage and divorce, by restoring State salar- 
ies for the clergy and by reinstating, and even 
reinforcing, the Church's role in education at 
all its levels. Moreover, Franco concluded a 
series of agreements with the Vatican culmi- 
nating in the concordat of 1953, which fonnally 
recognized in Its first article the confessional 


unity of Spain as a Catholic country, thereby 
rcatiziiig a long-staiuliiig intcgrlst goal of sup- 
pressing the very limited religious freedom 
granted to the private practice of other faiths 
by the Re.storatlon Monarchy's coiiMilution of 
1876. Ag,ain, every fociliiy was given to the 
Church to reconvert the secularized and/or 
irreligious northern urban und southern rural 
nias.scs. 

Although there were some Instances of 
tension in Church-State relations in the 1940s 
and 50s, particularly those emanating from 
the crusty anll-Erasiianism of Cnrclinal- 
Archbishop Segura of Seville, who was wont to 
remind his flock that Franco’s title of 
"CauiUllo’’ had been applied by St Ignatius of 
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1 nyohi to the devil, the working partnership 
between the two institutions was remarkably 
close. Little wonder, then . that the response of 
I-rancn and the FrancolMs to the growing 
cnuiiKemciit (*f the Church in the struggle tof 
democracy during the 1960s and 70s should be 

one ofincredulUyantMncoinprehension.Thus, 

the Cautlillo himself, it is said, attempted to 
explain away the incrciising clerical antagon- 
ism to his dictatorial ways by claiming that 
Communists were joining the seminaries. 

Yet , as 1-annon‘s cogently argued and amply 
researched book explains, the Catholic Church 
in Spain had ideologically underpinned the 
righl-wingcstabllshmeni precisely because and 
for so long ns the Inticr functioned to uphold 
ecclesiastical interests, confessional, institu- 
tional and social. When the Church itself began 
to cimngc profoundly under the combined Im- 
pact of socio-economic modernization at home 
and the religious liberalization from abroad 
consc(|ucnt upon the Second Vatican Council, 
it began to cut its ties with an anachronisiically 
repressive rdgime which no longer provided an 
anpropriatc framework for its mission, now 
defined by I’ope John XXIII in l»i:s encyclical 
Pacem in Terris (piihiished in 196.3) us includ- 
ing support for political freedom and social 
justice. 

Of cmirse, such a profound reementutmn in 
llicallitude of Spanish Catholicism was fraught 

with danger and difficulty. Indeed. Lannon 
argues convincingly that the bishops crucially 
missed u cimnee to nssiime a leading nMe in the 
process of dcmocrntizailon in the lute 1960s by 
refusing to allow Catholic labour organizations 
to speurlicad the fight for workers’ riglus. By 
the early 1970s there was a progressive major- 
ity witiiin the Spanish Upwcopal Conference 
but, by then, the opportunity was gone and the 
critical bailies for iradc-iinion and other civil 
rights would be waged by activists who hailed 
from such organizations ns the Comniunist-lcd 
Workers Commissions. 

However, as Dr Lannon also emphasizes, 
the Church adapted sufficiently to the new 
order to be able to guin a respected place from 
which to champion traditional Catholic values 
and interests in u democratic, pluralistic Spain 
ruled by a socialist gaverninent. Her aulhoriia- 
tive account of this fascinating process of insti- 
tutional and ideological transformation is dis- 
tinguished byits erudition and judiciousness. U 
is a worthy successor, in both chronological 
and scholarly senses, to William J. Callahan’s 
Church, Politics and Society in Spain, I750-' 
1874 (reviewed in the TLS, Fcbniaiy 8, 1985), 
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lent Je^sh cgmitiiinifyS^ergeld, since . 

I Jov^ beanie citizens, subjbet only to flie' ' 

B disabilities '^ bthqi^ who dissented fiwh. • 
!2hui!ch'oif Eiliglahd, long before they, did ifi . ?; ! 


liit lime, actiyd .(nfe^dtipri irifo fee larger ^ f-!; 
ity without *' ijavihg to' renounce their- 

lesd in'righj^, sd otiribui {gone 


ng tr^iformqridb;in.'j^^ by" the; 

irariw':6f ‘ prdplsitnines,; xT; 

r;feat^ ||>y ’bj^ad^^jba^ Tn actual,;:. SJ.- 


The publication of this book, based 
l^eliglbn and Society History Workshop hmd 
in 1^, is a welcome indication that the Iraqi* 
donal opposition of the Left towai^ religion is 
eroding. As Ihe editors, Jim Obelkevlch, 
t-yn^al Ropier and Rnphnpl SamdeU point oUl 

in their. introduction! hostility lowers orga- 
nized religion wak until recently a “leitmwf.or . 
the sdrialist movement, as of the variouk foniis' > 
of popular radicalism from which it drew its 
strength”:! As the child (pr wqndchild) of the 
Bhiigbtehment, socialUrii/wOfl^ ' • 

/>galns( revelation, i, science, jtgttiqst superSlt- 
tloh,:predlcting the (irtevitable aeqjisB of **mys? 
.tltai;* , ‘fobscurantisi’’ and . other “Irratfonal 

fhodesofidiought in.the^New EnlignteiOT • 

thai!(voiild fpifow fee; Revofotioh, This vision , 
of. ihe<!sb^aiist: d^wn^ |jip,wcvefi ps the mqre 
;!di«^rit hg ipyellects o'ii *’ fee! . left . have . often 
ppihi^ out; WB^ itaelfclpse^ 

• modes of'.feQUgHt,"vi)h|ch proip^ed a^sepular., 
version of the .MilIpn'nfum Hri which aU tbfogs 
wbuld'be mar^ Injuijvraiscd 00®*“-; 

! tibnB aboi*t!th^o!riWnrqf r 
; (evbluubnai^ 'poieriM^^^^ 


statement. Kautsky’s />/ C/insi- 

iaiiiiy (1908), saw in early Christianity a primi- 
tWe form of revolutionary commumsrn which 
was later transformed by the Fathers into the 
-most tremendous 

and exploitation in the world . For toutsky, as 
for Lunachttrsky (the first Sovtet ^mmissa 
for Education), “true” religion, 

false doctrines and. unnecessary, hierarchical 

Ladn Americlt, an activist atholicism linked 

fo the free trades union 

thi. tslrima Christian presence In the ami 

ShSou? th^Muslim tvotld - have blurred 




vision and uses millennialist passages from the Ii 
Bible (once favoured mainly by optimists c 
on the Utopian Uft) to justify both trad- 
iiional forms of bigotry and doomsday s 
scenarios which all but welcome the prospect t 
of nuclear war as a prelude to fee Second « 

^It'is^all highly confusing and frauglil with 1 
ambiguity, and more complicated ™1; 
tionalist Leftist analysis, Inspired b> Mans 
famous “Opium", has been able to cope with. 
The editors of Disciplines of Faith are candid 
about the difficulties. ’The dialectics . they 
write, 

whether boeween ihr conscious and the uncOTScious. 
sOdclv and seH,.mascoline and feminine, ideal and 
)eal. lire not those with which social historiaiw. 
Marxist or oiherwHc, have been pariioilarly well- 
equipped to deal. They evidently fall short of, or 
transcend, the line of clavs. 

Beenuse of the uncertainty about fee extent to 
which all of this is “historic iCTrnin” and the 

editors’ insistence on including 0 broad sample 

of femlnlsi writing In. the collection, ilic range 
• . of topics toifored is formidoWy large. It. jn- 
eludes family life, scjuiality , feminUm, popular 
iriciv. coloninlism, the Reforrtiation, rcvivnl- 
Ism, CatliOlicIsm, radicalism, naliorntlisim 
fasdsni and even music and art. Tins Insistence 
on hovirig something for everyone may pfeuse 
the pubIWiersby Increasinglho potential niar*. 
ket for the book- Bulit detracts from any, hope, 

• that a common thread or collection of themes 
i vrill Criierge,,with clarity.,; A more rigorous 
i c^Lwrial poiiey.inigln'have cast the. 


tion of ihe powerof rclipon as a shaping forct 
of polities in the contemporary world". 

The selection of papers, moreover, seem 
somewhat arbitrary and unbalanced: it is odd 
for example, that a book on religion with a 
avowedly feminist outlook is coatent to c? 
plore the significance of Ihe Blessed Virgin an 
Santa Francesca Romana without exu-tminir 
one of the female prophets in the Prolestui 
tradition: a paper on Mother Ann Lee and il 
Shakers, that Utopian community so mui 
admired by Engeis. could have explored tl 
feminine approach to deity, sexual politic at 
s«.ieialism much more effectively than Pnyl 
Mack’s vacuous wittering^ about the signi 
cance offeminine" behaviour among Franc 
cans. Quakers und the followers of Gandl 
Although there are excellent papers 
rcUgious soclolog)' (notably James Au' 
essay on a fundamentalist comnumity m M 
siuchuscus), there is none which nddrcMes 
self to the most basic Of the questions raised 
religious experience: the way in which the s 
. jcuiive and personal has impacts on social ti 
iiy, to create "objective” changes in the wo 
The mystic call, wrote Uiuis Massignon v 
' reference to Islamic Sufism, is the result of 
inner rebellion of the conscience against sc 
injusiites, not only of others, but primarily 
. purticuinriy of one’s own". Religious tcu 
; CTS of all limes anil ftges itUyc held it as aw 
' atic that the indtyiduiil must chibige hie 
; before he can qhange society. The natui 

; such personal iranstormnliobs, and the ^yi 

■ Uclanguagcslhroughwhlcblheyai'onMidii 

i would be as frtiitful an area of studj 
- ■vUckrialisls-iM.fof ll»!res^o^ • 
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The purest cricket reading is the scorecard. No 
two have ever heen llie same, aiul tlic clubn- 
rale slatistica] macliiiiery that informs them is 
the special cleiitiht of llie game. Wisilen, (he 
Icgviuliiry annual, is an uiiglnrifiedscurelionk. 
We ihiiik of cricket us a writer’s game partly 
because anything writloii about it. over aiul 
aiiove the plain ehu^ueni facts ami figures, is so 
sclFconscioiisly literary. This suits Michael 
Davie, senior editor of a smart new aiilhulogy, 
Thv Fiihi'r lifok of CrU'ktT, he is as much a fan 
of Eng Lit us he is of cricket, and the writers 
represented here arc us much his heroes as the 
erickolers - i>ften, (hey are the cricketers 
( Woitelioiise, Sassoon. Pinter). 1'he Master, in 
this anthology, coukt be Jack Hobbs, but it 
could et|imlly be Joseph Conrad, spotted by 
E. V. Lucas in (ho crowd at Canterbury 
(“Cricket was strange Ur him . . . If a first- 
rank author goes uiiywlierc near a but, he's in. 
Or second-rank; tlieie's n hit of Masefield 
wliich Davie owns is "llie worst couplet ever 
written ubout cricket" (ihtuigh lie prints two, 
C(|iially feeble). A picnic scene from Tenny- 
son's The Primesi is included for a relevant 
half-line fairly described as “ill-inforiiicd". 
Not much cricketing interest will be got from 
the Joyce, the Dylan Tlininas, the Gilbert 
While, or the joke of Stoppard's on display 
here, iusi as (here is no litLTury element in 
(say) Don IJraJman's verbal diagram of liis 
own piill-sliol. L. M. Forster puls u cricket 
malch ill Mtiurice to exploit the nictnplior of 
uii assailed but unbroken partnership; it is 
some of the wc,akest writing in that book, and 
the least convincing cricket in (his. We must 
allow the editor his lilernry coup, .iii uncol- 
lecieil account by tite undcrgradiuite Evelyn 


Wiuigli of a village iiiiitch he iiailn'l enjoyed; 
hut ihc thing itself is poor prciliclablc 
caiiipncss (“I had suffered acute pain in my 
great toe" etc). 

Cricket offers siieh scope to the inventor that 
wc fed llictc ought lo be good cricket fiction. 
Imaginary cricket games have been the resort 
of many a creatively disiurhcil adolescence. 
Tlioniiis Kencally played IIOWZAT (dice 
cricket) with leains of writers and cont|>users; it 
was n barren series for Hardy, while Borodin 
plundered centuries at lunnbcr ciglit. But no- 
thing printed by Davie suggests that cricket Inis 
made a worthwhile coiitrihiilion to adult fic- 
tion. Instead, wc have extracts from examples 
of (Inn limited snhgcnre, llie cricket slory: 
MacDoniicll of course; aiul Conan Doyle's 
“Story of Spedeguo's Dropper", which starts 
well, though (he start is all we arc given. Verse 
yields even less; apart from a nice one by Alnii 
Koss and Gavin Ewart's ambitious “I'he Sad- 
ness of Cricket'', (he poems here are dreary or 
liackncyeil or both, though Irene Murrell’s 
‘'Boycott in the West Indies" is in n class of its 
i>wn. a real stinker. On this evidence, the hulk 
ol siicce.ssful cricket writing is related lo jour- 
nalism rather than to any of tlie "higher" 
fonns. 

When writers [urn to erickel, for l>etlcr or 
Wiirsc, and whether because it'.s just a game or 
more than just a giimc, they lend to suspend 
(heir discrimination and operate in an atmos- 
phere of pure, sunny celebration. I1ic editor 
thinks harshly that his old mentor, Edimmd 
Blunden, had "too roseate" a view of the 
game, which he links to a need for nn image of 
peace after the Great War. In fact, Blunden’s 
characterization of his village side’s play, 
“rather a grave affair . . . rnlhcr a continua- 
tion of rural labours than a sport and puslimc", 
is in welcome contrast lo some of Ihc Golden 
Age hyperbole in the book. Tills is Andrew 
Lang, for example: “There is no talk, none so 
witty and brilliant, that Is so good as cricket 
talk, when memory sharpens memory, and the 
dead live agiiin . . . Such bliss in the 
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Jane Austen and the State 

MARYE\MNS 

In a lively examination of the novelsof Jane Austen, Mary Evans argues that there are two central 
issues in Auslen's ficllon; her attempt to elucidate a morality that is Independent oi the material 
valuesof the capitalist marketplace and her articulation lor the equality of men and women and 
Iberight of women to moral Iridependence. 
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Our Need for Other and Its Roots in Infancy 

JOSEPHINE KLEIN 

Our rieed for other has its roots in our earliest experiences and Is bound up with our deepest 
feelings. Josephine Klein looks at the very earilesi moments In human psychological 
develdpmenl. Using material from writers, such as Fairbaira Winnicolf, Elowlby; Kohut, and 
Balinf. site has fitted togelhera coherent and detailed picture of the way young Infants 
experienwllfe. 
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Winnicott and Paradox 

'ANNEajWCIERai^JEANNiNEKALMAWWITCH 
Translated from the French by Alan Sheridan 

lYis book, written by a learn of French p^hoahatysts, profoundly Influenced by D. W 
: Wliinli^, fakes Up Iheblghlyorlginel nollonsof that creptiye p^rchoanalyst. In parllcular. it 
' ht$ work from that ol Melanie Klein, whom Winnicott respected but of whose work 

bcwascrlltcaf.. : . , . 

I92pages Hardback042266370a 1I9.9& Papeihack04226b3805 £8.95 
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. Starling fi^eyeiVcIeiailM discussion of vriial psychoanalysis have meant bi/ 'free Bssodalibnx 
6 cornerstone of the psychdwialyiic nrteibod.'- Mehony considers It in relailon to sdepilflc, 
rhetorical. ^fW»slve, fiixl Hteraiy discourse, firtalfg the author shows how hl$ kjeascBp 
.: |lhi|ii'yiAteliitii:aiy,<;fasslcs{fiyVlllciti.^kespeBK.Kalka;^ 

,, v' . 

ibipia^and:^^ : : 

HERBERTROSEN^LO ■ ■ ' 



Jack Hobbs showing how, at ihe Duke of York’s 
/tdrnic'ilr.f, Chelsea, 1936; reproducetl from Starting 
with Grace: A pictorial celebration of cricket, 1864- 
piKi) by Hob Willis ami Patrick Murphy (I88pp, with 
177 hlack-tuubwhile and 24 colour photographs. 
.Stanley Paul. £14.95. 0 09 166100 S). 

pavilion can turn to drivel on the page: 
R. C. Robertson-Glasgow wryly finds Frank 
Woolley “impn.ssible to write about" because 
of the number of superlatives called up by 
even the briefest innings - but he goes for it 
anyway: "there was all summer in a stroke by 
Woolley, and he baited as is sometimes shown 
in drenins". 

Was, sitnnner, dreams - that's the trick: to 
make the render nostalgic for things he never 
knew. But writing ubout Old Cricket, the game 
before Grace and photography, works dif- 
ferently; Ihe great underarm bowler David 
Harris stnysout of sight, even in Nyren’s loving 
portrait, because it is impossible now to 
imagine nn effective underarm action - such 
as the one which "struck ofF' two fingers from 
“Long" Robinson’s right hand. 

If this anthology reaffiriDS the commonplace 


' P4pab(KA04226l7lttS £13, 95.- 


of a Golden Age in cricket f rom 1890 to 1914 (s 
it a coincidence that cricket flourished while 
literature was in the doldrums?) then it does so 
with many respectful nods to (he invUilde early 
days, and with other moral quailficatiii^ns, 
Neville Cardus sees the Victorians “changing 
the lusty game that Squire Osbaldeston knew 
into the most priggish of the lot"; on the same 
ideological line, but more detached. George 
Orwell prematurely diagnoses the game's de- 
mise: “It is not a twentieth-century game, and 
nearly all modem-minded people dislike it. 
The Nazis for instance . . , C. L. R. James 
observes more quietly "the way in wbidi at any 
particular period [cricket] reflects tendertcies 
in the national life". 

James here echoes part of the anthologists' 
declared aim. They have divided the book, not 
chronologically, but into thematic groups - 
Violence. Memory, etc - in order to explore 
cricket's "connection with the rest of life". The 
final theme, Sadne^, is prefigured in Scyld 
Berry's account of a Pakistan club side's one 
and only flrsi-class match, lost by an innings 
and 8S1 runs. Bowler Inayet (1-279) takes it 
badly, and permanently: "an intense sadness 
shrouded him. He spoke in the local tongue, 
save for the odd word in English and the one 
sentence: The fielding was very poor.'Heesti- 
mated tliat eleven or twelve catches were 
dropped, one of them Pervez Akhtor (337) 
before he had made 10, off his own bowl- 
ing .. . But this sadness Is still to do with 
what went on in the middle, a matter only of 
grotesque statistics, and ultimately comk. 
The real "Sadness of Cricket", in the title of 
Gavin Ewart's anecdotal survey, is the sadness 
of everything else: of illne^, disgrace, mad- 
ness, of coming wars, of the fact that Ute game 
is over. The most affecting things in this book 
are those which point the distance between 
game and earnest, like a description of Grace 
on his deathbed, in 1915, superfluously scared 
by the air-raids: 

“You can't be frightened of fleroplanes, old man", 
said his visitor. “You, who had Jones bowling 
through your beard." 

“That was different'*, he answered. "I could see 
that Jones, und what he was at. 1 can't see the 
aeroplanes." 
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Establishment unshaken 


John Turner 
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Creation of Lord’s 


A. L. Le Quesne 
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TONY LEWIS 

Double Century: The story of MCC and cricket 
37Spp. HodderandStou^ton, £14.95. 
0340383364 

Tony Lewis celebrates the bicentenary of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club with a large, hand- 
some and generously produced volume, re- 
plete with good photographs, coloured illustra- 
tions and Ardizzone-ish endpapers and dust- 
jacket. The task he has set himself has Its prob- 
lems, however. One is the level to pitch it at: is 
this a work of record, fully researched and 
aspiring to stand as the definitive word on its 
subject? It is not, and Lewis, who is not a 
professional historian, very sensibly makes no 
pretence that it is. His strengths are that he. has 
. been a distinguished professional cricketer and 
that he knows the game, and the MCC itself, 
from the inside. He has written a robust and 
vigorous book aimed lo give the general 
crickct*rcading public a broad outline of the 
history of the oldest arid by far the most, 
prestigious criqket club in the world, and his 
decision atoply jnstifies itself, even if it 
occMibbally leaves the mbie acadeiniG reader 
avid for a deeper Jnv4stigalion of spine of the 
intriguing theme.s of British social and-sporiing 
history that it glances at in passing. . 

A second problem is very clearly suggested 
by the subtitle of Djottble. Century: Ttitrstory of 
. MCC ah^eii'/cM. aijd here Lewis's Sblij^ 

|e» happy. It is indeed tnib that the MCC ts ph' 
extt-aordihatyi institution. No other tnajpr 
. sport known to me JiM developed to -anything 
like the same extent under the aegis of a single 
private Club, and only in ai society {is Intensely 
ari^'eratic'' as nineteenth-century -'Brjtaih 
: could it have bappened. Tlie MCC has'beqij so, 
.central to the devetopmeht of crickettat all. 


the last few years, that is, when - as Lewis 
brings into sharp focus - the club has recently 
been shorn of most of Us powers), that it is very 
hard to disentangle its history from the general 
history of the game. Even so, I think Lewis has 
been self-indulgent here: he too oflen wanders 
beyond the story of the club into the almost 
illimitable field of the story of cricket iteelf, and 
having done so, undei^tandably finds if hard to . 
know where to stop. 

Lewis brings out well the main stages in the 
club’s development, though - he is particularly 
interesting on the way: la which the MCC, 
thanks primarily to W. G. Grace and to the. 
then Secretary, R. A. Fitzgerald, reasserted Its 
authority over the game in the 1860s at a.tinte 
when this was being challenged by the emerg- 
ence of touring professional “circuses" very 
strongly reminiscent of the more successful 
Packer rebellipn of.tbe- i.970s. As the author of 
an offlcial history, he is inevitably under some 
restraints^ but he is not meal^mouthed and is 
not afraid.to.critidze; bothby staientent and by 
. implication, the MCCs handling of some 
the less happy incidents in which It. has beoh 
< involved, notably jthe bodyilne ddb^clc. Ev^ 
more interesting, because less covered by. 
• other accounts, Js his' troatmdnt of the con- 
troversial Issucs.which have himg thk:k about 
Lordls in. recent, yeafs r. the. throwing affair of 
the late 1950s and early I96Q.s;jTie breakdown 
-of cricketing coutacIs^iyiSb'pAAfnqif^ 
ing the D’OIIveira,sCBhdal ifBS.It‘G^ rightly be, 
;called) of 1968, pHd-the: erosion of the. 
own authority ^itii'Jhe^su^tis^^ 
of the ^estiand Cktuqty .Cj^ket Bpaid and the 
Cricket Cppndl and ijdie increasing do 
; pUhiis latter body by tb j ret^rMeatatiV'cs Of the 
•‘.• former,' Ther.'lattFnamed. 

, continues fo leayeia.trali of lurd feelings 
dfstingulshed (^f , ^ehjnd-MtV; But 
, doe's not.:shirk.tbeM bis 


PHILUPKNICHTLEY and CAROLINE 

An'Sr'of Slate: The Profumocase and the 

framingof Stephen Ward 

268 pp- Cape. £12-95. 

0224023470 ^ 

ANTHONY SUMMERS and STEPHEN DORRlL 
Honeylrap: The secret worlds of Stephen Ward 
264pp. Weidenfeld. £ 12.95. 

0297791222 

Both An Ajfair of Slate and Honeylrap are 
produced, packaged and priced in anticipation 
of a large sale in high-street bookshops. The 
packaging is sex among the political dhte. with 
the extra frisson that what is described is most 
probobly not fictitious. The Interplay between 
sex and politics has been the source of much 
enlightenment about the human condition - 
Kenneth Ballhatchet’s study of the British in 
India, Race, Sex amt Class tinder ihe Raj (1980) 
being an example - but sexuality has never 
been a particularly Interesting characteristic of 
the twentieth-century British politician. Nor is 
there much evidence of profound changes over 
time. Although the twenty-year period be- 
tween the abandonment of Christian hypocrisy 
and the onset of AIDS has supposedly been a 
window of opportunity for the sexually inconti- 
nent of all classes, there is little obvious differ- 
ence between the opulent debaucheries 
chronicled in both of titese books and the home 
life of our own Mrs Cynthia Payne. The Con- 
servatives have since the war set the pace in 
sexual irregularity. By sub^ribing to the 
values of Victorian Liberalism they have 
apparently signed up also for Sir Charles Dilke 
(three in the bed) and Lloyd George (never 
more than one at a time, but plenty of them). 
As befits Ihe party of the family, their legisla- 
tion extended the benefits of permissiveness to 
adulterous heterosexual males, while con- 
tinuing to punish prostitutes and homosexuals 

GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF 
SINNERS 
John Bunyan 

This Is John Bunyarr's spiritual autoblograpiv 
In which he describes Ihe dramatic combat 
between God and Satan for the possesion of 
his soul. 

£2.95 

John Donna 
SELECTED PROSE 

A selection containing all of Donne’s most 
famous prose works, both religious and 
secular. 

£4.95 

Henry Holding 
AMELIA 

Amelia, the victim of public cormptlon and 
domestic Instability, Is the Desdemona of her 
day to her husband's 
Othello in Fielding’s 
pesslrhlstic Indictment 
of eighteenth-century 
Ihstitudonallzed 
Injustice. 

£3.95 : . 


The Profumo case was unusual, in that it 
might seem rather unwise for a Cabinet minis- 
ter to share a mistress with a Russian spy, but 
compared with the other security “lapses" of 
the Establishment, such as Philby, Burgess. 
Maclean and Blunt, it was hardly significiint. 
There is therefore not much to be squeezed 
from a re-examination of the Profumo affair 
itself, or the sexual proclivities of the politi- 
cians of the early 1960s and their hangers-on. 
One point of importance, merely hinted at by 
these authors, is that ih the days of Stephen 
Ward and John Profumo sexual exploitation 
and class exploitation ran more perfectly in 
parallel: opportunistic working-class girls, 
escaping from poverty and boredom in little 
Tliames Valley towns like Egham and Sinlnes. 
charged money for services which a later gen- 
eration of politicians could expect for nothing 
from their social equals. Nothing much else has 
changed. 

The greater Interest would therefore seem lo 
lie in the implications of the Ward case for the 
structure of power in Britain in and after the 
1960s. Ward, it will be remembered, ww an 
osteopath whose clients included a wide range 
of society figures, including Lord Astor, who 
lent him a collage on the Cliveden estate. He 
also drew portraits, with members of the Royal 
Family among his clients. He amused himself 
in a demi’inonde which he shared with many of 
his clients; and in July 1961 he introduced 
Christine Keeler to Profumo, who was then 
Minister for War. Miss Keeler was also in- 
volved, to some degree, with Captain 
the Russian naval attach^. In January 1963 the 
relationship between Keeler, Profumo and 
Ivanov was rumoured in the press, after an 
incident at Ward's flat in which Keeler was shot 
at by a former lover. In March Profinno denied 
in the House of Commons that he had had an 
affair with Christine Keeler. In June, pursued 
among others by Labour politicians warned by 
Ward, be admitted that he had bed. and res- 
igned. On June 8 Ward was charged wi th living 
off immoral earnings- On July 31. 1963. after 


Thomas Hardy 
TRUMPET MAJOR 

Edited by Roger Ebbateon 

This important new edition contains an 

extensive introduction and <1®*® ^ 
Roger Ebbalson. a much-respect^ 
on nineteenth- and twentieth-cenluiy En^ish 
literature. 

£1.95 

Tte%cescollected here deal wrth^^^ 

American matters ^ the Puntan part, the 

Indians, the Revolution - wd r^a 
Havrthome's deep commitment to me 

history of his native land. 


his conviction on two charges but before sent- 
ence was passed, he took an overdose of b:ir- 
hitiirnU-s from which lie died. 

Htmeylrap and An Affair of ,Vr«ii’ both ex- 
pound the theory that Ward was framed, and 
that his Involvement with Keeler and Ivanov 
was managed bv M15 in an attempt to ct»ni- 
promisc a Russian agent. Ward nlso evidently 
played some role with Ivanov in iransmiltiiig 
diplomatic material between Russia nnd the 
Foreign Offlcc. Phillip Knighllcy and Caroline 
Kennedy share the belief of Anthony Summers 



t959;repmJucedfroniAn Affair ol 
Slate, reviewed here. 

und Stephen Dorril that Prufumo’s intewn- 
(ion spoiled the operation, and that Wnrd was 
iwnwcutcd by the "establishmcnr’ '»» 
for his part in luiiniliahng Profumo. wlnU’ M15 
markedly failed lo protect Imit. and his weallhy 
friends abandoned him with mdecent haste. 
All of this is perfectly phiusiblc and well 
documented. The disappointment of Ihc two 
books is thnt none of this is either very surpri • 
ins or very new. U has longheen obvious that 
the Esiablisliment is devious and incompcienl. 


with its full share nf drunknrds ant sexual 
eccentrics. "Old Corruption" merely does 
whui it kniiws best, and cxpiwure is very un- 
likely to stop it. .... TH,« 

Why then are such efforts necessary.' The 
twt» hooks ntMiced here inevitably have a 
desil in common. Their sources are remarkably 
similar. Both rely heavily on interviews with 
survivors, and a number of the more promin- 
ent sources clearly spoke to both sets of au- 
thors. Knlghtlcy and Kennedy seem to have a 
lonucr and more comprehensive list. 
hooks have used FBI material released under 
(he Freedom of Information Act. Both quote 
tixlensivclv frt»m ctintcmporary newspaper re- 
ports and other wcll-kntiwn published sources. 
Where Kennedy and Knighllcy have their 
lane-reciirdings of Ward. Summers and Dorril 
have his “unpuhlishcd memoir’’ nnd a manu- 
script from Ihc English prostiluic of Czecho- 
slovakian exlrucliou. Marlclhi Novotny. As a 
result they hardly differ in their account of the 
main events, and ihc direct conflicts are trivial. 
The "Man in the Musk" in the eponymousorgy 
was either ;» Sheffield business man (Knighllcy 
and Kennedy) or "Puffiti" Asquith (Summers 

and l>orril); but it was 
MHiples. Roiuui Ricardo had ACAB (for All 
Copnets Arc Bustards) either tattooed cm her 
wrist (SiimmcTS and Dorril) or wrillcn in In- 
delible ink un her stomach (Knlghtlcy and 
Kennedv). Summers and Dorril arc much 
more iiifonnalive abiiut their sources uiul pro- 
vide a good if rallier padilcd bibliography- 
llicy are more oi>en about naming naincs, in- 
cluding names of M15 officers, despite ihcir 
pretentious use of dashes to Indicate "names 
deleted for legal reasons”. On the other hand, 
they are more inclined to believe whatever 
they have re.iJ or heen told, so some of ihcir 
reconstructions arc more elaborate and 
breathless than the evidence can justify. No- 
thing of impoTtaiice is revealed by the new 
iiifoimaiion which was not foresh!idow;cd by 
Ludovic Kennedy in 1963 or Chapmun Pincher 
and “Nigel West * in the early I9«0s. 


Henry James 

the AWKWARD AGE 

The Awkward ’-may lalrly ba corisidered 

one olJames’s major achievements 

- F.R. Leavis 


THE TO*NCKS CASSAMASSIHA 

A delicate and revealing study ol 
nlneteenlh-century social complewties: the 
contrast between wealth and poverty, 
fineness of spirit and vulgarity, terronsm and 

beauty. 


August Strindberg 
BY THE OPEN SEA 
The constantly changing sea around the 

Islands olthe Stockholm archipelago 

provideslhe background, asa manewfroms 
natuie. his fellow men and the contradictions 
within his own soul. 

£3.95 

Mary Wollstonecrafl and 

William Godwin , 

A SHORT RESIDENCE IN SWEDEN and 

MEMOIRS OF THE AUTHOR OF THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 

A movingand vivid description of a woman in 
despair over a failed love affair isfollowed by 
her husband’s tender tribute to her after her 
death. Both are vroven together in an 
kllumlnating Introduction by Richard Holme^ 
the leading biographer of the Romantic period. 

— £3.95 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

An extraordinary cs^ay l>y Ted Soloiarnff, 
published in the June H issue of the New Repiih- 
lie and entitled The Lilerary>liidustrial Com- 
plex, could hardly have come at a more appo- 
site moment. Almost every day brings news of 
a fresh takeover, buyout or merger and it is 
rare to have a friend iii piihlishing who is doing 
the same job as he or she was doing n year ago. 
Soloiarnff, who conic to publishing via the 
New American Library and who founded the 
New American Review, now works at Harper 
and Row. Fils is not the work of a cungcnilnl 
'"small house" bias. But as he says, there is u 
price to be paid for the homogenization of 
marketing (about which I have written before). 
That price is the homogenization of produc- 
tion: 

Hie mass market of the shopping mall has proved to 
he the Great Leveller of the publishing business. The 
long-standing idcniiiics ihnt derived from the 
houses' traditional interests ond purposes have 
eroded, along Willi their bncklisis. With a fcwexccp- 
linns, ilic major houses today arc virtually indisting- 
uishable. I.ikc inenihers of » fiiuilMlI team in the 
liudilEc. the pulili^hiiig players nrc disiingiiishcd 
from mie sinoihui inaiiily by their size and numbers 
(ihnt is, volume uf sales). Authors, publishers and 
editors move from one tiuusc to anullicr wilhom 
missing u beat. Why shouldn't they'/ The discourse 
they've left is the same they find: the subtle novel iso 
"lough sell", ilic one thnt isn't iiiinicdhicly topical is 
"marginal"; the crudely-wrilicn. heavily plotletl one 
is a "great read"; the slick one, in which, typically, a 
gimmick meets a fad, is "popcorn". 

You may feel ihnt you liavc read something 
like this before. But Soloturoff is not just enter- 
ing a prolusi or himentiitg the Inst days of the 
genilcman-piihihhcr. He points out that while 
“publishers have been able to put out many 
more of the muss inerchandisc titles for which 
the chains have expanded the market, they arc 
also taking book returns that are three nnd four 
times whut they used to be. Even by corporate 
standards profit margins remain slim and capri- 
cious." And it remains true that big houses 
have shorter memories, and can make gigantic 
mistakes based on what they consider to be 
“hard-headed'* calculations. Some of the huge 


Where does EngUshness 
come jGrom? Why do other 
people find English 
bemeviour so baffling? 
How do the EnglJ^ solve 
problems? 

0 arM 


A U^ithear(<x| ^dd^^ 

(j : look at die prl^, history, : 

L psychology, humour and,' i : 


publishers pay an oblique compliment to the 
Idea of llicKmnll house, by giving distinguished 
editors their own imprints. But to .speak gcncr- 
tilly, Soloinroff is right to say that the mass- 
market editor “tends to be uncounsclled by 
himself and nthurs, and to rely upon signals 
from the best-seller lists and the in-house au- 
thorities to counter a chronic low-grade 
panic". 

The best analogy may be with contemporary 
Wall Street, where the mania for mergers and 
quick returns brought bankruptcy and corrup- 
tion rather than rationalization. If publishing 
does take that direction, it will not be able to 
say that it wasn't warned. 


On the other hand, there remains something 
indefatigable about the small and independent 
press. An encouraging new contestant is Prom- 
etheus Donks, operating from the Icgcndarily 
unpromising city of Buffalo, New York, Re.si- 
dents of Buffalo are used to unfeeling jokes 
about cruel weather and chronic rust nnd de- 
cline, and presumably Paul Kurtz, the found- 
ing publisher, has the necessary immunity. 

Ill the recent past, Prometheii.s has brought 
out Lionel Ahel'.s cnllcctiun of essays Impor- 
tant Nonsense, which came with the largest and 
funniest crruliim slip I have ever seen (“Line 4 
should rend ‘revolt*. Therefore nonsense has 
had an importance on which it could hurdly"). 
At certain points in the text, emendations had 
nclutilly been pasted over by bund. All (his 
spoke of an encouraging energy and commit- 
ment. 

Of late, Prometheus has spruced iipits act. It 


has been producing a very promising series of 
books that attack the popularity of mysticism, 
cultism and superstition in American life. 
These include Salvation for Sale, written by a 
former producer of Pat Robertson's electronic 
pulpit show, and a series of exposures of the 
paranormal. Tlie most ambitious of this series, 
and the most lavishly produced, is Disciples of 
Destruction: The religious origins of war and 
terrorism. Written by Charles W. Sutherland, 
this Is an all-points attack on fundamentalism 
in every guise. The secular tradition is a very 
strong one in the United States but its voice 
has been rather muted lately. By any standard 
of cultural augury, the time must be ripe for a 
revolt against Elmer Gantryism and its tone 
nnd conduct. 

Prometheus Books (which is also bringing 
out the latest collection of Mrs Thatcher’s 
speeches) may be found at 700 East Amherst 
Street, Buffalo, New York 1421S. 

★ ★ ★ 

In one of the many retrospectives that have 
been published on the twentieth anniversary of 
Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band, 
someone asked the opinion of the then New 
York Times reviewer, Richard Goldstein, who 
had said of the album in 1967 that it was “an 
undistinguished collection of work”. Now he 
takes it all back. “The work is an enormous 
success", he says. “1 was wrong." Canossa ain't 
what it used to be. 

★ ★ ★ 

Another possible stir in the Zeitgeist is sug- 


The periodicals: The Irish Review 













Gerald Mangan 

The Irish Review 

No 1. 1RX3.60. Cork University Press, 
University College, Cork, Republic of Ireland. 

For an ambitious new periodical of literature 
and affairs, Cork would seem a less likely 
provenance than either of the two larger cen- 
tres of literary activity in Ireland; but its vkn- 
(age-point in (he south-west may well have 
assisted The Irish Review, in what looks like 
the latest attempt to establish an all-Ireland 
forum, bridging the gap between Dublin and 
Belfast. Arts Council subsidies are drawn from 
both sides of the border, alt six of the universi- 
ties are represented, and the most visible of its 
four editors is Edna Longley, the Queens Uni- 
versity lecturer best known as a critical histo- 
rian of Ulster writing. Its staple is the longish 
essay by academic specialists, and the poetry is 
heavily outweighed by history; but its serious- 
ness is not often dull, even when the material is 
relatively obscure. 

The most immediately attractive of (he nine 
essayst possibly a promotion from the forty- 
page review-section, is Derek Mahon’s mytho- 
poeic view of Paul Ourcan as "Orpheus 
Ascending", which opens with a sparkling 
partly and goes on to pay pprsDasive tribute to 
' “ah exemplary sufferer, a hero of the itnagina- 
(iort**. Durcan Is not the only poet from (ho 
South to emerge rather belatedly from the sha- 
dow of Northern contemporaries such as 
Mahon himself; and It Is perhaps fitting that he 
is among the Brst to correct some of the larger 
misapprehensions. “Durcan is not a Surrealist, 

: but gCiib^t . . , He Is a seeker and, ln:Rim-: 
t»ud’s imnse, h seer,. ppdtry of a npw 

' kiridQfman,whcncehMppfaltofcmin1s»i If 
: he readsslran^iy to tis, it's because we haven’t 
got ihere yet --.or rather we never can.’V: 

: Dur^A’s jmnginatiyc eoncapt of history Is! 

. One, which' Edna .-Loiigley,.. as 'editor of his 
•^wrdPoemr; clearly ^ndssyrhpajihe 
she .uses -ihiB issue to :^irtke . her oin ! 
ag^ilt' the ' Aarrowof';t^^l9ii|(u curitDtly ' 

' ' p^oieO'by the natlohalistic neld bay' puj^ 

! ncsijbiisircont borry- Invokitlg ihegrbuiid-lfitle!,, 
jkir pbeiiy laid; down by Louts^^^dr :' 

,i Niece m thd' 19^. hcriessay .Oh "Pragri^ve, , 
: booktneh’^isi!^ sohblariyaUpt!t^ii&‘ , 

ijl^'eraUqnOf ieKfw|^^ ■ 

, !: dedi(erdbUhc||!|)ns between Sri biii|t IWpagaiF^ . 


da. What Roy Foster calls “the institutional- 
ized pieties” of Irish history are an enemy she 
shares with other contributors; but the re- 
visionism he depicts as the norm among mod- 
ern historians (“We Are All Revisionists 
Now”) is still sufRciently unpopular to make 
the tone of his own essay defensive. “In a coun- 
try that has come of age, history need no longer 
be a matter of guarding sacred mysteries". 

In a country where history is still a daily 
matter of life and death, it is not surprising if 
much of thq cultural debate has the quality of 
hand-to-hand combat; and some of the blows 
struck here will be invisible to the outside spec- 
tator. But Fergus O'Parrell's account of (he 
collision between O'Connell and Henry Cooke 
is dear enough, as an adumbration of the pre- 
sent conflict; and new sidelights are shed on the 
old “clash of identities" by two complementary 
essays on Catholic attitudes to nature. Dorinda 
Outrom takes issue with a male theology that 
keeps the nature-versus-science debate cen- 
tred on (he female body; while Michael Viney, 
In a lighter vein, attributes the Republic's en- 
vironmental carelessness to the peasant’s re- 
luctance to romanticize the countryside. Ex- 
tending these arguments into realpolMk, 
Hubert Butler makes an eloquent plea for Irish 
nuclear neutrality, pointing to the Nazi rocket- 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of June 26, J937, carried a review of 
Wilitam feeling's book The Pope in Politics: 
The Life and Work of Pope Pius XI from which 
the following j^tfjacis an taken: 

“It is perfectly easy,*! declares Mr. Teeling, 
“for a British-born Catholic to distinguish 
between the two things, the religious influence 
of Rome end the political influence'of Rome." 
His ^kjs ooncerhed entirely with the latter 
influence, , aAd he Is outspokenly critical of the 
way it is at preisehtekereiaed? . . ■, {He] is folly 
awa^ that .the moral 'judgment of tlie-wbrid. 
was adyersotO Italy’s Abys§lnian iJpHey, and 
his Oim heart is wttli the 'Roman Cathdiics of 
the New World wlfd ^sighed and aighed'in' vein ' 


Addis . Ai>aba that; >^u}d edrnpara:^tH.that 
idiad^ When a;pdpe W.ei. Si. Airibro^ Could 
-force pn ^]^ror:to,.|^o!penarice oh Kis knees 
. for atrdqticts.Jiot half las bad." He Is according- 
ly ptepflriiM.fo contem of 

>: foe Ghiirbh Vei^ diHferent ffom that whfeb libw: 

Id fiftjir'jiennif time the Arpedbtin worldwill icadthif 
C^thollfl OtuAhm numberi>by a laiigeWajdrl^ 


gested by Georgetown University, which is 
launching the Georgetown Journal of Legal 
Ethics. Published by the Law Centre at the 
university, the journal will be a quarterly and 
will also be the first and only review ever to 
make the conduct of the profession its chief 
concern. The inaugural issue contains several 
articles on conflict of interest and a daring 
essay by Professor Larry Subin of New York 
University, arguing that lawyers do not have 
the right to knowingly state falsehoods as the 
truth. Both the American Bar Association and 
the Association of Trial Lawyers of America 
have endorsed the journal and provided funds 
for it. With the present glut of students gra- 
duating from law schools, the field of legal 
ethics is a promising one, giving every indica- 
tion of providing steady work. Only a few 
weeks ago, two of the country’s leading law 
firms agreed to settlements of S34.3 million for 
ethical misconduct resulting in the near col- 
lapse of Maryland banking and Chicago real 
estate. There's plenty for everyone. 


Bloomsday went off nicely this year, Radio 
Station WBAI in New York, which does an 
annual marathon reading of Ulysses on the«r, 
was warned by the Federal Communications 
Commission that it might be violating obscen- 
ity guidelines. The FCC was asked to state 
which passages might be risky, and lofoly re- 
plied that that would be telling. By threatening 
to bring a First Amendment case during which 
the whole book would be read in raurt, the 
station struck a blow against prior restraint and 
secured a climbdown. 


factories as the real origin of the Star-Wars 
programme; and the international dimension is 
enlarged by Michael Kelly’s survey of recent 
crises among French intellectuals - an amused 
account, which is perhaps not likely to amuse 
its subjects. 

The quality of criticism is high, and comba- 
tive. In a well-informed review of the Collected 
Plays, J. C. C. Mays accounts for Bei^ett's 
embarrassment over the sjuccess of Wailing for 
Godot. Douglas Dunn brin^ a harsh light to 
bear on the weaker elements of the new Fabar 
Book of Contemporary Irish Poetry, and Tho- 
mas Kinsella’s Oxford equivalent is roundly 
condemned by CiarAn Carson, whose creative 
contribution to the issue is a densely Proustian 
memoir of West Belfast, somewhere between 
verse and prose. There are three untranslated 
Gaelic poems by Mdire Mhac an tSaof, and an 
atmospheric extract from the fllm-script of. 
John Banville’s novel Birchwood\ but the 
freshest literary nuggets are'the nine poems by 
Marin Sorescu, in new translations Paul 
Muldoon and Ted Hughes. Despite Muldoon's 
occasional lapse from the graceful (“Every- 
one’s neck is chafed / by the newspaper whoev- 
ef’s behind him’s reading”), their appeal lies as 
much In what the translators’ choices reveal, as 
in the lyrical ironies of the original. 


the Americans be content to lake (heir orden and 
pay their money always to an rialjan^ when ihere is 
no reason whatever, in the laws of the Church, why 
an Italian must be Pope? The more the Catholic 
Church becomes identifled with the Fasdsl and 
Totalitarian idea of Italy, of Austria and now of 
Franco’s Spain, the more will the New World 
become restless: The hegemony of the Church is fast' 
dipping away from Europe and |t is no fantastic idea 
to imagine an American Pope spending haifthe year 
at the VatiAtiaiid the other half In the New World. 

•*;*'* ** t 

' A|1 have aUtberati^ po.'mrs, and Pius 
XI. is a strong Pope, notes 

(hat it was because ot bis teu^ Into the 
eighte|eQth-cin(uiryr!Church ^ j^oiarid ■ that be , 
was sent' to ^hrsaw^His experiences there 
convinced hiiti . v . ^ foa'inct^patibllity of 
BolshqvUm Wlfo ChrfstioAityr'Beb&use Muss- 
oliril was th« etiemy ;bf Bdlfo'ievlsij) the Pope, 
came to 'terms with him. MFVTeelli^ is by no 
means satisfied that the Vatican fhade a good 
bargain, .The. Papacy haSHho^>itsa(f claimed 
by f^tSejsirl isoiie of tjie’^lpri^ pf Italyi and 
. its close assMicitiph with fhe'pnce has lAjiirori 
its-ieputdti’bn .both'ahibng;tbe vro 
emciba^oirid irf'the'inlssibft-flcldti \ 
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cff No doubt Chris Baldick, in his review of 
Vaiiunion in Criticism and other essays (June 
a) knows perfectly well that F. R. Leavis 
never said that there were only four novelists 
wrth reading - or even only four novelists in 
Pnalish But no doubt he also knows that by 
suEgesting as much he is helping to perpetuate 
anyth, thereby encouraging readers unfamil- 
iar wUh Uavis’s writings to believe Mr Bal- 
dick's impudent claim that he is now hardly 
worth anyone’s attention. What Uavis actual- 
ly said was: 

I, oasses as fact (in spile o( the printed evident) that 
T^nounce MlUon negligible, dismiss the Roman- 
ia-, and hold that, since Donne, ihcre is no poem 
Mcd bother about except Hopkins and Eliot. The 
view ! suppose, will be as confidently aitribuicd to 
roe that, except Jane Austen, George Eliot. James- 
and Conrad, there are no novelists in English worth 
reading, {The Great Tradition, pi.) 


1945 and continued till his death. I described 
him in a review in Vie Times Literary Supple- 
ment in 1960, later reprinled in book form, as 
"the standard bearer of a coherent set of values 
and the most sensitive precision instrument 
that has ever been applied to the study of 
Italian art”. Not only have I no reason to 
modify that judgement, but I would add that 
more than a quarter of a century later his 
achievement seems to me even more substan- 
tial than I thought it then. 

JOHN POPE-HENNESSY. 

28 Via de’Berdi, Florence. 


How nght he was! 

Nor is it true that "outside the pages of 
Rmimtion and parts of The Great Tradition J 
only a small proportion of his writings offers us »» 
critical elucidation of particular works". Qujte 
apart from the numerous essays dealing wm 
individual writers which are collected in The 
Common Pursuit, Anna Karenina and olher ^ 
essays and elsewhere, most of D. H. Lawr- ' 
met: Novelist, much of New Bearings and 
7?(oug/if, Words and Creativity, the third (and 
longest) section of 77ie Living Principle and the " 

three chapters he contributed to Dickens the 
Novelist, all offer us just such elucidaUon. If =* 
Baldick does not know this, why was he “J 
thought qualified to write his review? 

Whether Leavia’s reverence for D. H. 
Lawrence’s creative genius amounted to 
"hero-worship” is perhaps a matter of opinion, 
but he certainly did not “exempt [Lawrence] 
from critical scrutiny" - see, for instance, his 
scathing comments on Lady Chatterley’s Lowr 
in "The Orthodoxy of Enlightenment” (re- 
printed in Anna Karenina), or the adverse 
criticism of The Plumed Serpent in Thought 
Words and Creativity. Nor did he "install f 
Lawrence “for what he could be said to stand 
for" rather than "for what he wrote". From “ 
1950 until 1953 he published in Scrutiny several 
extended analyses of Lawrence’s novels ana 
tales, including The Rainbow and Women m 
Love, which in 1955 formed the core of his firat 
filll-length study of this writer, Always the 
emphasis was on Lawrence’s greatness as an 

artist. Incidentally, Baldick’spraiseofLeaviss 

firet essay on Lawrence, at the expense of the 
laler, more deeply considered writings men- 
tioned above, reminds me of Leavis’s comment 
on the particular admiration David Garnett 
expressed for TAe White Peacock: “So, byway 
of paying one’s tribute to James, one might 
^ay: 'Yes, tremendousl 1 particularly admire 
The American. Or, a greater genius being In 
question: ‘I- particularly admire Two Gentle- 
men of Verona*" (from “Keynes, Lawrence 
and Cambridge”, reprinted in Vie Common 
Pursuit). 

I .am aware. Sir, that the Leaviscs are 
Considered hopelessly old-fashioned by most 
of the academics you call upon to write, about 
them (thiy actually believed that some authors 
are better than others); but those of us who 
Rnd their criticism more valuable than any- 
thing being written today will continue to be 

irritated by, arid to protest against, reviews like 

that perpetrated by Mr Baldick, whose tone 
. Implies , that he could, of course do so much 

wter than .the Leavises if he really tried - if, 

. indeed, he hasnH done so already. ; 

.^M'B-.Klff.CH. i 

. 56 Beriyfietd Road, Bradfdrd-upon-Avon, wilt- 

irieimardBerenson 

- Sir; r,' May i reblit Francis Haskell's mi^ 
'.folevoiis suggristion,' in your issue of June *, 
.trial Iflfo among the “wcb-l^nown art hUUjrians 
..- j-wldely b^ieved to have, been close friends and 

r-adihiren^vbf. Bernard Berenson, who 

■ ‘ri^nt’dlftai^ themselves frotn W®"? JJ* 

: ,K&trihc(i:.fo which hb refers reads: “It Is fifty 
since rfirst luncKdd.atTTatti, not greatly 
' . /WMiig BriVpnson j and met Wm again Ijtiler in Inc 

• > stji!l^ FestWal, [iking him 

• My. frieriiiJahjp with ;Bfii;cn^, .19; 


'Lady Macbeth of ^ 

Mtsensk' ® 

Sir. - In his review of David Pounlney's 
production of Lady Macbeth of Misensk (Com- ^ 

mentary, June 5), Christopher Nonis com- 
plains about “anti-Soviet bias’’ in the program- ^ 
me notes. This he finds in extracts culled from ^ 
Shostakovich’s "memoirs" and Robert Con- ^ 
quest’s The Great Terror. He finds none ^ 
however in the stage performance: it “effec- ^ 
lively rebuts any simplified account of tltc ^ 
music’s political message". . 

Yet this production’s central coup de theatre j 
(a grimly buffoonish effect) occurs when the 
massive set revolves (for the umpteenth time) | 
to reveal the usual Pountney cast of thousands, 
all dressed in NKVD uniforms (under vivid 
scarlet cloaks - very subtle, tliis). At their 
centre is the local Chief of Police: a Joseph 
Stalin lookalike. no less. Does this not have all 
the virtues (and drawbacks) of extreme, comic- 
book simplicity? 

Nor is it at odds with the picture of Stalinist 
Russia presented in the programme except in 
so far as Katerina and Sergei are cleariy guilty 
of murder when hauled off by these Keystone 
Chekists - unlike those countless millions of 
innocent Soviet citiwns enslaved or slaught- 
ered by Stalin’s Article 58. . ,i. 

Does Norris seriously believe that the 
authors he cites are motivated by ideological 
parti prisl Whatever Conquest’s conyictioiis as 
? journalist may be. as a historian he is 
screpulous to a fault and conservative with a 
very small “c". Compare his sober 
the Terror with Solzhenitsyn’s impassioned 
and rhetorical Gulag Archipelago (extracts 
from which do not feature in the prop^me). 

And does Volkov’s “Shostakovich merely 
ventriloquize Cold War propaganda? Is it not 
almost exclusively Stalin and the Sl^imate 

awiMt whom his animus is directed? (^ou]fo 

Sn?e left in no doubt 

; nuslrustofthecapitalislWest.)Ncrthc^^^ 

[ ism nor Commumsm features in Volkovs 

' "'pounti.ey-s Lady Maabalh is i" 

‘ definitive. But its one^limensional ““;StaUn- 

' iTm Is one of Us major strenglhsjil fit® 
Volkov’s portrait of Shostakovich, an ^ 

evidence ofStaUn’s genocidal cninesw pmns- 

I tSy reassembled by Westem historians 
such as Conquest. 


Intervention in Angola 

Sir,- In your edition of May 22 Marcel Priiwcr 
asserts in his letter: “it was uncliuiblcdly^tlic 
Cubans who were there (in Angola] first. In 
1975 1 was covering southern Africu, Including 
Angola, for the Observer, and 1 would like to 
set the record straight. 

la August 1975 Zambia’s President Kenneth 
Kaunda told a colleague and me that the 
UNITA leader. Jonas Savimbi. had told him 
some days earlier that he had made an 
agreement under which South African troops 
had occupied the southern 50 kilometres of 
Angola. The Zambian leader said he had mid 
Savimbi that this was extremely unwise. This 
occupation was subsequently confirmed by the 
Portuguese authorities in Luanda. 

From this 50 -kilometre zone the South 
Africans began their drive towards Luanda in 
mid-October. Hie southern towns of Lubango 
and Mocamedes fell to the South African 
column on October 27. The first Cuban 
military instructors, 450 of (hem, arrived in 
October, at Iciisl two months after the South 
Africnn ucciipiition ofsouthern Angola. Some 
of them fought and died at » training camp just 
south of Bcnguclu. nlmosl 500 kilometres 

■ inside Angola, trying to check the South 
' African northward thrust. It was only nfter 

* this, on November 5, with Angola's independ- 
’ ence six days awiiy and the South Africans 

* dosing on Luanda, from the north as well as 
^ south, that I lavana coinnilttcd its first combat 

1 troops to Angola. . , * , 

* * There isone further important hisloncul fact 

■ which is overlooked. Until midnight on 
November 10, 1975, when (hey \yithdrew, 
Angola was a Portuguese colony under Poriu- 

” Buese rule. Permission was obtained from the 
y Portuguese authorities for the arrival of the 
'® Cuban instructors in October. Nosuchpermis- 
Sion was given for the South African occupa- 
lion which preceded this or the invasion which 
followed. 
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Reprocessed Processing 

Sir - Geoffrey Sampson’s statement in his 

keeping alcheiny , alive I 
' n..Hi.S..CARPBNreR»-'’ 


DAVID MARTIN. 

Box 5690. Harare. Zimbabwe. 

Beveridge and 
Unemployment 

Sir, - Commenting on my review of War and 
Social Change, T. Bama is correct to fwmt^out 
(Letters, June 12) that the text of the Bev- 
eridge Report when published in *9^2 assumed 
average unemployment of betvirccn 8w and 10 
per cent in post-war Britain. Since fh® ^8“*® 
had not faUen below this between 1921 and 
1940 that assumption was' a reasonable^ one. 

However, the important point surely is that 
bv the lime the Government White 
Social Insitrance, which accepted most of the 
Beveridge principles, was ^Wished m 
September J944 the climate of *deas had 
chwg^d. Four months earlier, m May 1^. 
another While Paper, Employment Policy M6 
argued that public expenditure be used to 
avoid cycUcal unemployment, and gweiiimcnt 
aid channelled to create new industnes in 
decaying repons, as the Bartow Report had 
recommended as early as 19«. 

Moreover, the ideas and influence oU. M. 
Keynes had cast their spell: at Bretton Woods 
in 1944 he was at the height of his powera. 
Beveridge himself had largely abandoned his 
opposition to Keynesianism, as JosA Harris has 
sho^ in her definitive WUliam Bevendg^A 
biography. Finally, it fell to the U^r 
Boireriimeat elected in 1945 to put tlie» Ideas 
feto pracUce in a way for which it is rarely giwn 
full credit at a lime when n Consc^ative 
govemment strives to rubbish the ideas of 
Beveridge and Keynes. 

i 

, Slietfi^d. 


Ann»C«ota and BeatriaCempM 


Sweet Freedom 

New Updated Edition 
ANNACOOTBjmd 
BEATRIX CAMPBELL 

■A woll-wiUton. liQid-hlUtnfl „ 

argued work.’ PhiUppa Togmoy. 

Tm only work of Its kind. SwMt Freedom 
has now boon axtenalvely roviaod anti 
updated to take account of the 
developmenta of the l_980s^ 

288 pages, hardback C22.50 

(0 631148689) 

Labour and Love I 

Women's Experience of Home 
and the Fan'uy 186O^M0 
Edited by JANE LEWIS 
•All In aU. the arUcies In this ve aaaentj^ 
readiiig for anyone interested In lenilniai 
history: they are solidly based oa 
innovative leseaichj^and written fn an 
accessible, vivid fasnion.' 

FbminJstHfstoryJtfeivstetter 

288 pages, Utustrated, hardback 

(0 631 139683) 

Unequal Opportunities 

Women’s Employment in England 

ANGELA V. JOHN 

A eildcal look at 19th century emptoymeat 
from the neglected 

employoes and organizers, which uncovers 
a vast range of unaroloied e^rtences, 
<»portun!ties and obetacles motng 
Victorian women. 

‘Excellent coUectioa 

(0 631 139667) 


'Scripsi' 

Sir - Interesting that Duncan Wu should 
compare Sertpsi (The Periodicals. June 12) with 
Agenda. It may Interest your readers to know 
that our cuireat issue contains a fifty-six-page 
Scripsi supplement: n special sectipb compUed 
by the magazine’s editors, presenting a spec- 
irem of current Australian wriUng. 


Tbe Rise of the Woman 
Novelist 

Prom Apbra Behn to 

Jane Austen 

JANE SPENCER 

•A clearheaded and though^accouitt of 

vroman novelists up to and iocludmg Jane 

Austen... Spencer a readings of tM 
novels select^ are alenanalnteulgent. 
Tfroas Higher Set aoatton Supplement 
240 pages, hardback <26.00 

j^lbUkcSs (0631 1391. B) 

Feminist Literary 
Theory 

AReadei 

Edited by MARY BAOLETON 

The first reader in feminist Uterary ttae^ 
to be published in England, this coUeowm 
DiovId^eB a i^nt of entry into the mass of 
material now in eodsteuca. Over sixty 
extraota axe included by writers from 
Virginia WooU to the pewent day. 

248 pages, baidbock <22.60 
^^^ckC7^ (0 631148061) 

Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford 03M IJF 

Suite 1603, 432 Paik Avenue South, New 
York NY 10016 ' 
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COMMENTARY 


Language and body language: Ingmar Bergman at the National Theatre 


Inga-Stina Ewbank 


SIIAKESPKARE 

Hamlet 

Lyttelton Theatre 


In Stockholm young people Hocked to Ingmar 
Dergman's production of Hamlet and queued 
to discuss the piny afterwards with Peter Stor- 
mure, the remarkable young actor who plays 
the Prince. It is easy to see why they find here 
‘'the very age und body of the time”. Bergman 
has located his hero between two brutui, or 
brutish, alternatives: the drink and sex-sodden 
wnrldolhisu'cr-hnstily remarried mother, and 
the fascist militarism of Fnrtinbras. Round 
linnilei rclalicinships crumble or rot, and he 
cling.s to the simple frieiuLship with Horatio ns 
the single stable |H)int. But the ending is radi- 
cally (lesial)ilizud as Fortinhras erupts, with 
troops, guns, ghotto-ldusicrs and television 
vameras, and I Inraiio is dragged ofMage, not 
to live ti) tell Hamlet's story to the “yet un- 
knowing wnrlii". 

To a London audience, watching llic Swed- 
isli Royal Dramatic Company perform the play 
ill Swedish, it must have been like seeing Ham- 
let without words - and, uii Bergman's bare 
black set, with no more machinery nr props 
than ill Shakespeare’s own theatre (apart from 
lighting), seeing it ns a kaleidoscope of bodies. 
'I'o those with Swedish, there was the interest 
of Briu Hallqvist's new translation, of a fine 
and hnuiiting simplicity, wit and concreteness 
hut not quite modernity. And yet, uniazingly, 


these [wo kinds of experience seemed to meet 
in a raptness that suggested greet theatre. 

T'o the purist, Bergman ha.s of course taken 
liberties with the text. He has solved famous 
cruxes by cutting the dumbsliow and the ghost 
in the cellarage; and other scenes, or parts of 
scenes, have gone. Most of the long speeches 
have been stripped down, including Hamlet’s 
soliloquies and Ophelia's lament for the “noble 
mind here o'crtlirown”. The result is a far less 
contemplative play: the stress has been moved 
from speaking to doing. At the beginning of 1.2 
Claudius and Gertnidc tumble on more or less 
in mid-intercourse, with the assembled court 
clapping Claudius to his climax. Hamlet then 
slouchesun, wearing dark glasses, ns if to make 
up for the untranslatable pun of being too 
much in the sun; while “something rotten in the 
.stale of Denmark'' is translated into n ubi- 
quitous row of zombies in red judicial robes 
and wigs and with stocking-masks to suggest 
putrefying faces. 

But it wiiuld be wrong to give the impression 
thni Bergman has simply transposed words 
into visual symbols: there is le.ss of the insis- 
tent, emblematic type of image than we are 
often given at Stratford. Tlic chief language is 
body language: people on stage incessantly 
touch, handle, paw and clutch at each other. 
Claudius speaks the (almost uncut) “O, my 
offence is rank" speech while mauling a dead- 
drunk court whore as if she were a rag doll, and 
then heats his bared che.sl und pot-belly as if 
Irideed trying to bend the "strings of steel” of 
his sinful heart. Ophelia is on stage a.s a silent 
and increasingly distraught observer through- 
out, until her panic resolves into madness; for 


Rabelaisian rituals 


David Nokes 


TOMSHARPE 
l^rlerhouse Blue 
Channel 4 


With Porterhouse Blue the collaborative team 
of Malcolm Bradbury and Tom Sharpe has 
notched up a second success with its own dis- 
tinctive brand of mock-mullioned mayhem. 
What Bradbury brings to Sharpe’s plots is 
style. Sharpe himself is no stylist, and in less 
sure hands his broad farce and situation com- 
edy could easily degenerate into a series of 
“Carry On” routines. The episode of the ex- 
ploding condoms is a case in point. Bradbury 
and the director Robert Knight avoid turning 
the encounter between Zipser and his preda- 
tory bedder Mrs Biggs into the sort of sexist 
set-piece beloved of Barbara Windsor fans. 
Instead they preserve an element of parody 
romance in this crabwise conrtship, contriving 
•to suggest Ocdipal undertones in the furtiye 
pantomime with vacuum cleaners and shiny 
macs. As the gas-filled condoms float over the 
.college like pant amoeba tbeir translucent 
glow has a surreal effect reminiscent of lines 
.from Pope’s Dunciad: “Thick as the stars of 


night, or morning dews. . . as thick as eggs at 
Ward in Pillory.” 

Bradbury seizes upon and amplifies the 
ritual elements in Sharpe's narrative to give 
solidity and structure to the series. He invents 
the mock-ceremonial scene of the new Master, 
Oodber Evans (Ian Richardson), a man of 
progressive ideas, seeking admission at the col- 
lege gates dressed in absurd ill-fiaing Tudor 
robes. The series begins and ends with the 
Rabelaisian ritual of a coliege feast, rilmed 
with a rich lambent flush that suffuses satire 
intoa kind ofcolour supplement voyeurism. In 
the book the new Master toys with a beef- 
steak; in the television version, like a mao in a 
cartoon by H. M. Bateman, he causes const- 
ernation by ordering up a nut cutlet. Whereas 
Blott on the Landscape was filmed in bright 
primary colours, with all the florid exuberance 
of astrip cartoon, Porterhouse Blue is rendered 
in gloomy indigo shadows. The college is a 
crumbling mausoleum . of mouldering 
stonework and cavernous crypts reminiscent of 
Metvyn Peake. At the centre of it all, with a 
f^ce as craggy as a gargoyle, sits Skullion, the 
porter, of Porterhouse, brilliantly played by 
David. Jason. Cornelius Carrington, the Old 
Forthusian turned televisioii pundit, notes that 
Skullion's features are telegenic, but Jason’s 
perfbnriance is far more than this. His manner 
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National Art Library 
AniUial Stocktaking 


•The Ubraty will be tlosed for the week fhr 
ftfockteUiig from t4«l9; September 1987. 
It;wUI rCiHbpen oe Mohday, 21 September 1987. 
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the nunnery scene Gertrude tarts her up with 
lipstick, red high-heeled shoes and dropped 
shoulder straps. Hamlet reacts to the world 
around him with his guts and genitals; he retch- 
es, spits, manhandles Ophelia in the nunnery 
scene and all but rapes her in the play-scene. 
The Ghost is no remote figure: he embraces 
Hamlet in 1. 5, and continues to hover - as if 
strayed from The Spanish Tragedy - until, in 
the final scene, it is he who holds Claudius 
down to be stabbed by Hamlet. He also dou- 
bles with the Player King; and, in the one 
structural rearrangement of the text, Hamlet 
speaks ‘To be or not to be” as part of his advice 
to the players, beginning the speech in the arms 
of the Player / Father figure. His questions 
spring out of the theatrical situation and are at 
the same time addressed to his dead father. At 
the end, the Hamlet-Horatio friendship hav- 
ing been realized without any suggestion of 
fashionable homosexuality, there is the 
strangely moving pietk of Hamlet dying held 
upright in Horatio's arms. 

To Bergman, “tlial within” does not pass 
show. Casting is impeccable, and castumes cut 
across periods, to express the essential being of 
each character: the red velvet which makes a 
sumptuous gown for Gertrude and comic Wit- 
tenberg boating uniforms for Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern is on Qaudius nothing so much 
as a grubby dressing-gown to wrap around his 
bottle and his sex. Hamlet begins in the black 
polo-neck of the 1950s existentialist; by the 
time of the graveyard scene, his eyebrows 
shaved off, he looks a living reminder of the 
skull beneath the skin. Inner and outerlife have 
merged. 


of imperious servility catches perfectly 
Sharpe’s ambivalence towards the college and 
its traditions. 

Bradbury has improved on Sharpe’s dia- 
logue throughout. In Skullion’s television out- 
burst Sharpe had made him self-consciously 
sententious. “You want permissiveness? Well, 
why can't I be permitted to work?” Bradbury 
replaces this with a spluttering spontaneity 
which convincingly turns the porter into an 
instant chat-show star. Ian Richardson, taut 
and angular with rectitude, gives a fine per- 
formance as Evans, the new Master. Barbara 
Jefford as his wife' rescues an impossible 
stereotype and turns her into a credible carica- 
ture of the Oxfam Lady Bountiful. Bradbury 
polishes the scene in which the dying Evans 
phones his wife at the Samaritans, adding her 
tart reply, “I can’t take personal calls. I should 
be helping people in trouble.” Flabby and 
glazed os plump capons, the Fellows of Porter- 
house, like a setofGillray caricatures, become 
the humu embodiments of the things they eat. . 
Yet as satire the series, like a fowl stuffed with 
sweetmeats, is strangely soft-centred. What- 
ever topicality the' rows over condom dispen- 
sers may have had to Cambridge college poli- 
Ucs in the early 1970s, the issue seems sadly 
dal^ in these Aids-conscious days. 

Where this television, version is predictably 
weakest is in its treatment of television iUeilf. 
Thd mockery of a mediuih, one of whose staple 
conii0:.sta'hdbys is a. kniri bf indulgent self- 
parody, seems. Hred and formulaic, repeating 
the gags of a htindfed. sketch-shows. As the 
televidon pernnalit^ Cornelius Carrington,. 
OrifP.Rhys Jones seems like a nian playing 
Mike Yarwood playing Orlff Rhys Jones play- 
ing David Ffost: But perhaps this is deliberate, 
fn the end it is the rep^biitatives of progress - 
(he Oxfam eggheads, the prephets of p(bphy>‘' 
lactlcs'ahd iho|iiiedia men- who are made to 
appear afl two-dJmcnsioitai figures from tome 
ancient failing tableau of social reform, the . 
roaHng self-iridulgei^ce .of the Porterhouse 
men surylVea arid.prokpers', gloriously untrou- 
bled by ,!■: 

In his review of Francesto Rosies fil^ 

cle of p Death Foretold 19), Ahtpny . 

Beevbf feferred,tb the f^t that two niembeni of 

(he ca'B spoke in English While the 

Spanish; In the 'veraibh. ottHe film on general . 

fole^:ibese.iyw parts haVebeendubl^ into 


Michael Meyer 

AUGUST STRINDBERG 


Miss Julie 


Lyttelton Theatre 



There are two kinds of theatre director, those 
who seek to interpret a dramatist’s intentions, 
and those who think: “What’s in this for me?" 
Ingmar Bergman has always belonged to the 
latter category: if he cannot totally identify 
with his playwright, he bends the play to fit 
himself. I worked with him closely when he 
staged Hedda Gabler for the National Theatre 
in London in 1970; his opening remark to the 
cast was: “This is a boring play. But one can 
make something of it’’. He began by cutting 
fifteen of the hundred pages of the text. I have 
seen him do ruthless thinp to plays in Sweden. 
But nobody understands Strindbeig better; 
that nightmare country where love, hatred and 
Jealousy ride hand in hand is Bergman's home 
too. I have never seen him direct Strindberg 
anything but brilliantly, and his Miss JuHe^ 
which the Royal Theatre of Stockholm brought 
to the Lyttelton - sadly for only two perform- 
ances - is no exception. 

Miss Julie is virtually a two-hander, and it 
tends to be played on only two notes, lust and 
hatred. Bergman knows his Strindberg better 
than that. In his production, the characters 
cover a full range of emotions, often within the 
space of a few seconds. Jean switches from 
roughness to passion to contempt to tender- 
ness and then bock to cruelty in the same 
embrace. Julie turns equally swiftly from 
spoiled wilfulness to arrogance to a touching 
naivety, to an authority which makes him 
cower, to hope and laughter and emptiness and 
despair. I have never seen such voiatUity in a 
stage partnership, nor a production which 
brought out so movingly this ill-starred pair’s 
impossible dreams. The pace is brilliantly mon- 
itored: reflective passages when the characters 
grope to express themselves are interrupt^ by 
exchanges of swift ferocity, and sudden 
silences. 

The three players rise to the demands which 
author and director make of them. Marie 
Gdranzon must be in her mid-forties, but she 
does not look it, and more than any Julie I have 
seen she conveys the full variety of the charac- 
ter, especially the sensuality coupled wifii a 
dread of sex. There is a moment when she cries 
in despair: "I'm falling! I'm fallingl”; Strind- 
berg's stage direction is ’toreams convulsive- 
ly”, and in this production Julie fells to the 
floor and twists and shakes manically - 
whether in an actual fit such as we are told her 
mother suffered from , or in a childlike attempt 
to gain love and pity, we cannot be sum, 

Peter Stormare is a splendid Jean, both bul- 
lying and servile, poet and small-time cheat. At 
his first entrance, he removes his shoes, smells 
his fingers coarsely, then uncorks the Counts 
wine and sni^ the cork like a connoi^eur; the 
stni^le between animal desire and the fear of 
losing his position is beautifully balanced, and 
once he.has possessed Julie he terrifies hen^th 
a violence of which she has never dreamed. 
When she puts the l»nknot<» which she has 
stolen from her father's de$k .04 die table, he 
cannot, take his eyes away from them; and in a 
final; horrid gesture he stuffe them surrepti- 
tiously into her pocket as he sends hei off to cut 
her throat so that she, not l^ei will be blamed 
for the theft. Then, after her final ej^lt, we see 
him for what seems fully twp. minutes prepar- 
ing (he Count’s coffee and.b'urnishing h\s boots 
while he tries to compose himtolf forthe forri- 
ble confrontation that canpot be avoided. . 
Qerthi KUlle makes .Chr^'tihe' a handsome 
peasant woman of authority Her middle thir- 
ties, ipsfead of the'usiiaj f^mp, and her per- 
formance matchea the qthers., Bergman Is too 
harrow in hlsrsytopathles^atid.t^ lac^^ 
hunuUty to i^k'8mohg:the;g^^ 
direptors, butheis agreat ipte^eterpfStjind- 
heigrand of the tw.enty>or!sb;pr^U^^^^ 

Miss Julie which I Have seen heire ahdjh Scaii- 
dinavla, I rate.thip the bes^V; ii:>. • 

Ettor Mariinus's frahslatiohib^^^ 

PdrtahM 

: has;recent!y b^eh pUb1isbed:'.^'rAmbv Lufte 
(72pp.:Pa(Arbaqfc;l^ 
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In the colour field 


Tim Hilton 


hark ROTHKO 

Tate Gallery, until August 31 

'Hiereare enough first-rate paintings (about a 
ciozeti of them) in the Tate Gallery’s Mark 
Rothko exhibition to make it a memorable and 
singular experience: at his best, Rothko had a 
deliberative pungency we find nowhere else in 
modem art. The last major Rothko retrospec- 
tive was at the Guggenheim Museum in 1978. 

In England he has not been seen in quantity 
since the exhibition at the Hayward Gallery in 
1972: this was a disappointing anthology put 
. together in the atmosphere of litigation after 
the artist’s suicide. The present show is careful 
and protective, for it has been largely orga- 
nized by the Rothko Foundation . The Tate has 
been concerned to respbet the artist’s wishes 
about lighting and presentation, and surely 
Rothko himself (who had friendly feelings to- 
wards the London gallery) might have been 
' pleased with the installation. Students of re- 
cent art, however, will have reservations about 
the show, and especially about its catalogue. 
Just as Rothko was unhappy to think of his 
paintings hung on a wall alongside those by 
other artists, so his commentators are unwill- 
ing to consider his real place in American art. 
They too readily subscribe to the myth that he 
was s timeless solitary. They also seem to feel 
some rancour about his reputation. Irving 
Sandler, for instance, repeats Rothko’s dis- 
appointment that criticism had not sufficiently 
considered his effect on painters like Morris 
Louis and Jules Olitski, He is on dangerous 
ground here, for one of the effects of the pre- 
sent show, certainly not intended by its orga- 
I nizers, is to place Rothko in direct and embar- 
b rassing competition with those artists. 

I. However isolated in later life, Rothko began 
I' in much the same way as other painters of the 
time, and for many years was active in New 
York art affairs. In 1932 he was a founder 
member of the Artists Union and in 1935 
joined The Ten. In the following year he was 
working on the Works Projects Administration 
(WPA) programme and writing manifestoes 
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and the like, often with such associates as 
Adolph Gottlieb, Barnett Newman and Clif- 
ford Still. Rothko’s work during this period is 
represented by a number of paintinp from the 
years after 1^2. ITiey seem to be by a realist 
who did not msh to be a realist, are figurative 
but not painted from life, and include portraits 
and subway scenes, interiors and window- 
scapes. Suto canvases continue for the best 
part of a decade, which may attest to a lack of 
curiosity in Rothko’s nature. On the other 


hand, there was plenty for him to explore in 
this art. The pictures are not prosaic, for Roth- 
ko had a strong and mysterious way with their 
light; and in their uprights, windows and inters 
nal frames we already sense the painter he 
would become. These early works are in many 
ways preferable to (he more abstracted paint- 
ings of 1941-2, when Rothko was more 
obviously allied to the emergent abstract ex- 
pressionist avant-garde. He was then painting 
in a manner he shared with a number of other 
of the new symbolists, taking hints from Mird, 
Masson and other European artists. Rothko 
was not fluent in the style, however, for he was 
not a natively gifted draughtsman and could 


not Invent shupes. In fact the pictures are 
rather timid, despite their themes from Aes- 
chylus and all tlic accompanying grand talk 
about mythology and “external symbols”. 

Rothto's first abstract expressionist paint- 
ings are more assured when they are upright 
rather than horizontal. The dis position oHand- 
scape was alien (o him: he needed the attitude, 
if not the representation, of the human figure 
within an architectural setting. When he 
pushed his art into other directions in the mid- 


resulting deliquescence was still too atmos- 
pheric. Rothko was not to find the way to Ills 
best art until 1949. His incoiiiparnblc paintings 
belong to the next five or six years, with iso- 
lated achievements thereafter. Tlie catalogue 
(206pp. Tntc Gallery. £14.95. Paperback. 
£7.95, U 946590 63) is excessively mysterious 
about the new development, but U appears that 
a long tour in Europe wascrudal . At all events, 
Rothko now painted with confidence «ind - at 
last- maturity. This coincided with the discov- 
ery of the format with which we are so familiar, 
of blunted and blurred rectangles stacked one 
above the other. The hang at the Tate gives n 


gallery to this period, the room iliviilcd by a 
screen in the middle. This is not a perfect 
arrangement, but the paintings arc splendid. 

At this point one secs Rothko as a colourist, 
more willing than any other abstract express- 
ionist to let colour alone form his art. Howev- 
er, the new palette is not orchestrated with 
equal success at all parts of the scale. Rothko 
can put violets against reds, orange against 
turquoise and deep blue; but the lighter paint- 
ings, like the one of lemon and pale green, arc 
not quite sulistantial. The new style seems to 
have demanded a gravity before it could be 
sumptuous. 

The nature of Rothko’s colour Is not ex- 
amined at the Tate, neither in the catalogue 
nur, in truth, on the walls. Here are paintings 
that deserve the candour nf daylight, yet do not 
receive it. The exhibition’s premise is that 
Rothko's career proceeded with accretions of 
grandeur nt least until the series of paintings 
thill he presented to the Talc in 1969, with the 
stipulation that (hey should be seen in gloom; 
and therefore the ilUiininution has been 
dimmed ihronglunu the insinilution. Rothko's 
concern with light became aworry iihont show- 
ing at some point in the Inter 1950s. Many 
stories tell how he would insist on the lowest 
Hglitiiig levels whenever he exhibited. Prob- 
iibly the later, “triigic" paintings, in which 
black, wine and maroon predominute. are in- 
deed best seen in low light. Tlic historicnl, 
criiicul and (without doubt) psychological 
questions remain. Wc know that Rothko 
painted in loini seclusion under stage lights (he 
had once been an actor) at full intensity, and 
(lint his pictures therefore looked quite dif- 
ferently to him when he turned the switches 
off. This is a sure way to lose control over 
colour painting and to become oiiscssive about 
representation. We also know that Rolhku 
used scenery paints. It seems to me that the 
surfaces of his later works, and their handling, 
also needed the shelter of iiear-darkncss after 
their reclusive but theatrical execution. In all 
these aspects Rothko was superseded by Olits- 
ki (especially) and the other major painters of 
the 1960s. and I suspect that a full comparalh-e 
exhibition would show Rothko to have been a 
transitional artist rather than a master. 



Mark Rothko at the Betty Persons Gallery in New Vork. c 1949. 

1940s, by staining and mopping pigment, the 


rhe telex made flesh 


an Jack 


IISTY HUGHES 

«kln'sEar 

oya! Court Theatre 




bastard.’ I’ve lost a job or two over the years. 

The parallels with the late James Cameron 
of the Guardian are too obvious to ignore. In 
fact Jenkin’s character is not so much inspired 
bv (Cameron as it is a meticulous and 
over-reverential recreation of him; foolish, be- 
cause nobody will ever write as well about 
Cameron as Cameron did. Like Cameron, 
Jenkin has had vital parts of his 
DlBced with plastic after a senous aeddent in 
India. Like Cameron, he is Inhised with a rue- 
ful humanism and forever attached to the para- 
doxical. It’s a funny old world we 
reader, and nowhere more so than in this little 
country to the north of Nicaragua. 

Here the American ambassador turns out to 
be an ex-Hollywood star and ano jier old lover 
of jenkin’s (clearly, he himself about a bit). 
The British ambassadors daughter, 
while, Is snorting cocaine and sleeping with the 

deputy Minister of the Interior, an unpleasant 
little fascist who is mixed up In the diMppear- 

, once of Jenkin’sold girlfriend. There is also a 

priest who has taken the peasants side (enslly 
the most enaaging character in a fine perform- 
ance by S Molina) and a female doctor 
who drinks too much, but isn’t as ‘oofib m toe 
seems. A fcw emblematic Indians walk on and 
off to remind.iis of Europe’s long hislo^^of 
oppression and corruption, and of how potTo- 
Szing European playwrighu continue to bo. 

None of these people is much b®'P J " 
during his search for the woman he first met In 

■Albert Schweitzer’s Junglffhospltal in 1^ 

can never forget. They tbeir ^ 

lied' newspaperman (Welsh in the script he sa« his motive Is per- 

JoOttiihilf totert; Orq..harf, perf^- Even n5o« 

iron, . ri,^ 

London paper, one Foster, who wants to to 
first with the headline "Slsler of mercy found 
hlive’’,.; or .“Jungle ^aVc pr ,Bntish mercy. 


is difficult to imagine now, but in 1978 Tom 
i>ppard wrote' a play about journalism in 
'ich it was implied that a few collectivist 
slots In the National Union of Journalists 
'Kd the most serious threat to the free flow of 
formation. Nine years on, in Jenkin's Ear, 
iisfy Hughes argues that the free flow of in- 
rtnation may not alvvays be such a good idea 
iiic first place; that the feelings of cdftipas- 
and friendship, and the love of a noble 
use should ' sometimes stay the reporter’s 
as it teaches for the telex machine; that 
the neutered abstraction of human 
Is not enough. 

Qr at least this would be the argument in 
nktn*s Ear if the play had held a, union meet^ 
g and derided what it Was about. As things 
>nd. ittries (o mesli the jopmnlistii question 
lib tto polftics of Centrail America and in the 
Sheds little light on either subject. The 
>Uior's love of the leading character stands in 
«wny . ' 

Bill jehkJp arrives' lii “a sinaH' country north 
■ Nicaragua:’ to look for an old lover, a British 
'torker, who has tocn kidnapped by one pf 
A Washihgipij-baclced rdgimb’s death squads ■ 
how indeed be dpad^ Jenkin is a much- 
I newspaperman (Welsh in the wript 
Sc0ttiih;mRobcrt;Urqlibart’sperform- 

) who Iji. the autumn of his career has been • 
VA cp|umh “to say wKat I l.ikd about any-. 

a fate. which he admits is not the 
t kiiowp'tQ man. Hp sayS: “I wf;ite.what I 
‘Eorwiitgtij’aiwprth*;^ probably, rih’t 

:iItilGhl'.<Ttilc:ie'fi'-eivanHRl!i*.*This.nian.'iS;a.; 


Foster is a creep. Once as a young reporter 
he snt at Jenkin's feet, but now finds he has 
little time for what Mrs Thatcher would call the 
drooling and drivelling side of life. He became 
a kind of public hero during (he Falklands War 
by sending dispatches from the front which 
stressed military gallantry, and making sure 
that dissenting reports from his colleagues got 
surpressed. “1 am Apollo’s little sidekick”, he 
tells Jenkin. “I am the telex made flesh and I 
am a fucking reporter not a philosopher." 
Jenkin moans: “If 1 taught you anything, I 
taught you about gm feelings. Compassion. 
Where did 1 go wrong?” 

This comes at the climax. The woman has 
been found and Poster lias his story, but if he 

author, AUTHOR— 


delays transmission for a few hours, as Jenkin- 
pleads, then she nnd her companions will gain 
the time to escape the renewed attentions of 
the death squads by fleeing across the border. 
Foster refuses, nnd in a complicated piece of 
off-stage business involving hired cars and 
machine-gun fire gets his comeuppance. 

What do we learn from all this? Only, 
perhaps, that the polarization set up in (he play 
between “feeling” and “factual” reporting is a 
false debate. “Objectivity is moral cowardice”, 
says Jenkin at one point, as though subjectivity 
meant moral good. What, after all, could be 
more feeling and more subjective than the 
most famous British headline of the 1980s - 
Gotcha.f? 


Competition No 335 

Readers are invited to Ideniify ihc sources of ihe 
three quolations which follow and to send us ihc . 
answers so thni they reach this office not later than 
July 17. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first correct 
set ofanswoTS opened on lhal dole, or failing Ihai Ihe 
most neatly coneci - in which ease Inspired 
aiiesswurk will also to taken into conslUcralton. 

Entries, mnrked “Author, Author 335 on toe 
envelope, should be nddressed lo Ihe Eiiitor. The 
Times l.itenin Siipp/emenr, Piltiryllouse. St John s 
Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on July 24. 

i They Qee Iioin «ic. tout somciime did me seek 
' With naked foot, sinlking in my riiamber. 

1 hove seen them gentle, tame and meek. 

'• ■ Tliot now are wild, and do not remember 
'ITiat soraelimes they put lliemselves In dan^r 
To lake breed at my hand; and now they 
' • ■ range 

, Busily seeking ^Ih a continual change. 

2 At length his soVreign frowns - the trnhi oI stale. 
Mark the keen glance, arid watch the agn to hate. 

, ..Whdra'ar he turns he niecWja stranger’s eye; , 

■ His lupplianis.-BCorii him-.iBpyd Ws,f9to«S51* 


3 At (his moment in time 
the chicks that went for me 
in n big way 
are opting out: 

as of now. it’s an all-change situation. 

CoiapHlUon No 331 
Winner: Eric Ormsby 
AtUHVrs; 

1 Say it. no ideas but in things - 
nothing but the blank fades of toe houses 
and cylindrical trees 

bent, forked by preconception and accident 
William Carlos Willioms. PaiersiNi. Book One. 

2 James’s criiical genius comes out most tellingly in 
. hia mastery over, his baffling escape from. Ideas: a 

mastery and an escape which are (Mrhaps the last lest 
of a superior intelligence. He hod a mind so fine that 
no idea could violate It. 

T. S. Eliot. “Henry James, I: In Memory”. 

3 The ihoughl beneath w slight n film - 
. Is more distinctly seen - 

. As laces just reveal tlic surge - 
' Or Mists - the Apcnnin'e 
.. Poem 210 in Cainpleie Poems. 

: udite^ b)(.^toinos M. Johnson.' ... , 
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Another time, another place 

G. S. Smith provides a guide to current Russian poetry, and a sceptical 
view of the literary impact i.y^glasno,st within the Soviet Union 
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Welcome Ihoiigli it is, Ihu wiiiely rcpnricdgiil- 
vaniziilinn ofSovicl literary life in the past year 
threatens to divert altenlion from the real 
situation of Kiissian poetry at present. Not lluil 
the subject normally nttntets a great deal of 
interest: there has to henn element of political 
scandal, ns in the recent case of Irian 
Ratiishinskayu, to bring the sahjecl ti> u wider 
public in (he West. But no clisciissioti can avoid 
the political tliniLMision: polities <le(ermines the 
availaluliiy of Russian poetry to its primary 
tiudience. 

Niiihiiig has yet hap|iciicJ (ochaiigc (he fun- 
damental fact (iiat the Russian poetry that mat- 
ters most is published in (he West, Uveryhody 
knows thiU ftir about twenty years the most 
important living Russian poet has been Joseph 
Brodsky. Only a liny luimher of his poems 
have ever been published in the Soviet Union 
ami Soviet poets and critics have long found 
lliemselves in the foolish position of having to 
pieictui that no first-rank, geiieralion-rierining 
ttilcnt has etnerged since the Second World 
War. Brodsky, who left Ihu .Soviet Uniiiii in 
1972, denumstrnitfd before anyone else that a 
writer broiiglil up in the Soviet Union can 
floiii ish , creatively ami in other Wiiys, in exile. 
Ry IVSi), when he turned forty, he had become 
(he only Russian poet ever to attain a truly 
world reputation in Ills own lifetime. Hu is the 
first and so far the only major Russian poet to 
have assimilated Anglo-American modernism, 
which makes him anRiisMim to many tastes. 
Brodsky has set the sliiiidiinls hy which other 
IMiels are judged, a situation that makes things 
difficult for (hose who do not resemble him. 
*ntere are five other indisputably major tnlcnls 
besides him in the su-callcd third emigration 
(ie, (hose who cume out in the lV7Us and KOs): 
Dimitri Bobyslicv, Natalya Gorbanevskuyti 
(bnili born in 1936), Yury Kublanovsky 
(1947). Lev Lnseff (1937) and Aleksei Tsvet- 
kov (1947). 

Bobyslicv, one of the first (o emerge in 
Brodsky’s remarkable Leningrad constclln- 
liun, emigrated in 1979, with the Paris publica- 
tion of the collection Ziyaniya (Gapings) to 
herald him. His most impressive piece so far is 
the mighty - ninety-one ten-line sections > 
’'Russian Tercets’* (1977-81), begun in Lenin- 
grad and finished in Milwaukee, a confrontation 
in dialogue between the poet and a series of 
sibyls which are by turns admonitory, seduc- 
tive and consolatory as they voice myths of the 
essence of Russia. The conclusion is a resolute 
acl of defiance: "And if I never see once more/ 
That wet-lumped spud Reid, hut, or puddled 
platform / so be it. 1 choose liberty. / To die a 
free man . Thus I spake." In “Stars and Stripes'* 
(19U), another long poem. Bobyshev found 
some striking images in his first encounten 
with American geographical and social reality: 
the continent as a gigantic baseball glove, con- 
sumer-plagued Niagara as a curtain of falling 


soft-drink bottles. Mure recently Bobyshev has 
tended to scale down; besides his staple mode, 
(he lyrically disordered exploration of his reli- 
gious helicf and experience, he has produced 
some more topical poems, including a sarcastic 
meditation on the removal of Chaliapin's re- 
mains to Russia; his thoughts are entirely 
appropriate to the current textual exhumations 
in the .Soviet Union. American poets have be- 
gun to translate him (and he has repaid the 
compliment): his gnimliloqucnt, archaizing, 
unabushcdly cmoliomil manner is hard to enp- 
Uirc in anuthur lungunge, hut with luck he will 
soon he discovered hy English-speaking 
readers. 

Natalya Gorbiuievskaya has heeii based in 
Paris since 1976. Following on from her gallant 
coniribiitiun as an active political dissident 
iluring the hite I9(t0s, she occupies one of the 
key ideological positions in the third oinigrn- 
lioii as executive secretary of the imposing 
(|iiarlerly ( ’rm/ini7ir. She has iibty translated a 
tuiinber of living East European poets for the 
journal (hough her own poetry rarely deals 
with (he socio-political subject mailer that 
lends to be theirs. Remarkably, given her pure 
lyricism, she avoids falling back into self-con- 
sciously fragile pre-Tsvetaevu “ladies' verse"; 
ns a love poet her persona is vulnerable, yet 
still tough. 

The lust of the five to emigrate was Kubla- 
novsky, who settled in West Germany in Octo- 
her 1982. Some ofhis very early work appeared 
in an underground aiithulogy in the mid- 1960s, 
but then he disappeared from sight for about 
ten years. His collection The Last of the Sun 
( 1982) summed up his work before his emigra- 
tion, and demonstrated a strong, fertile im- 
agination and observant eye. His work has ma- 
tured noticeably since then. He studies the 
French and German landscape, finds himself 
alienated, but docs not wallow in nostalgia. 
Like Bobyshev, hut less vociferously, Kubla- 
novsky is an explicitly religious poet. 

Lev Loseff, who teaches Russian literature 
at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, is 
unique among the five in that he only dis- 
covered himself as a serious poet in his late 
thirties, after emigrating from Leningrad ten 
years ago. His poems about the city surpass 
those of any poet of his generation (character- 
istically side-stepping, Brodsky wrote his most 
extensive work on the subject in English 
prose). Loseffhas a dry sense of humour and a 
penchant for self-deprecation, very rare qual- 
ities among Russian poets, as well as a remark- 
able eye for detail and a crisp, allusive verse 
technique. In his collection Chudesny desant 
(The Miraculous Raid, 1985) he coldly deni-' 
grated Khodasevich's hard-won visions of 
transfiguration, and deservedly occupies (he 
nihilist's chair that Georgy Ivanov inaugurated 
in Russian poetry. 

The most productive of the five poets has 
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been Aleksei Tsvetkov, who now has three 
solid collections to his name. The latest of 
them, Eden (1985), continues the boisterous 
linguistic games he played in earlier work, and 
sometimes takes them to the edge of chaos, 
with vivid colloquialisms chasing sly puns; the 
book also features TSveikov's formal 
trademark, tightly patterned stanzas of un- 
punctuated lower-case words cemented by 
consonantal repetitions. But Tsvetkov ties the 
whole book together in a narrative web de- 
scribing his lost adolescence in a movingly 
evoked Soviet provincial town, and with re- 
peated attempts to decide whether he left his 
real self there, a self that can address the per- 
son now living in Washington, DC; "i am the 
former you your isonym / by grafting fitted on 
to a dead trunk". Although Tsvetkov must 
suspect that his style cannot usefully be trans- 
lated, he has started the Job himself; Eden 
closes with an English version of one of his own 
earlier lyrics. 

All these poets have produced their best 
work since they left Russia. Alienation from 
the rilling culture of the old country while 
being surrounded by it, followed by. geo- 
gnipiiicnl displacement into a cultural milieu 
(hat is also alien: out of this experience has 
come some very good poetry. 

Behind these major poets stands a solid 
second rank. Naum Korzhavin (bom 1925), 
whose poetic career began with a prison sen- 
.tence under Stalin, is now a senior presence 
among the Russian poets outside Russia, still 
turning out his four-square, moralistic pieces. 
At the other extreme from Korzhavin is the 
ageing avant-garde, including another key ex- 
Leningrad figure, Konstantin Kuzminsky 
(born 1940), and the notorious Eduard Limo- 
nov ( 1943); they are busy proclaiming by word, 
graphic image and deed that the 6migr6 estab- 
lishment is as philistine as the Soviet one. Tlie 
seven fat volumes so far published of Kuzmins- 
ky's Blue Lagoon Anthology of Russian Poet- 
ry, spiced throughout with the editor’s calcu- 
lated bad taste, have at last enabled us to get 
some idea of the full range and variety of post- 
war nonconformist Russian poetry. 

The third emigration of Russian writers 
seems to care as little about its immediate pre- 
decessors in emigration as do the Soviets. 
Among these predecessors are three major 
poets: Igor Chinnov (bom 1914), a fluent and 
polished sceptic; Ivan Elagin (1918), the best 
civic poet ofhis generation, wltich includes the 
vaunted Soviet front-line school; and his con- 
temporary and fellow ex-Kievan Nikolai Mor- 
shen, who is preoccupied with paronomastic 
Naiurphllosophie. These American citizens 
are happily still with us and writing. In his 
poems about how it feels to be “forgiven" and 
politely invited (b contribute to the archives of 
the regime that murdered your father and 
robbed you of your birthright at the age of 
eighteen, Elagin has made some scathing com- 
ments relevant to what is now being done in 
Moscow with the legacy of his predecessors in 
emigration. 


ExVotb 

ToJonathdnAaror^ 


These writers chose emigration. There is 
also a phalanx of important poets that has bees 
kept out, or kicked out, of Soviet literature 
but has chosen to stay on in the country, ti 
includes a strong Leningrad contingent, posts 
of widely diverse styles: Mikhail Eremin {bore 
1936), Vladimir Uflyand (1937), OlegOkhap- 
kin (1944), Viktor Krivulm (1945) and Elea 
Shvarts (1948). In Moscow there are Semen 
Lipkin (1913) and Inna Lisnyanskaya (1924], 
expelled from the Writers’ Unimi after the 
Metropol scandal of 1980, the important coo- 
ceptual poet Gennadi Aigi (1934), Germaa 
Plisetsky (1931), the resolute nonconformis 
Genrikh Sapgir (1928), Aleksandr Soprovjk? 
(1953) and others. 

There is no need to belabour the point that 
these poets, and many lesser ones besides, art 
saying things, and in a language, that wiU tt 
main publicly impermissible in the Soviet Ud- 
ion until the Party abandons its ideologicil 
monopoly of the media rather than authorlziiij 
controlled public argument. They conslitutt 
the live creative forces in Russian poetry nmr. 
Their names do not figure* in the recent liteiai; 
events in the Soviet Union, which so farhatt 
been mainly concerned with the dead, 

Among these events, the work that has beti 
mentioned most often in the West q Amu [ 
Akhmatova. Her famous Requiem U a 
quence of lyrics written during the period ii 
deals with, the purge years between 193Sand 
1940. Akhmatova's son Lev was re-arrested at 
this time, partly as. a hostage to extract bs 
mother's co-operation with the authorities 
Akhmatova set out to generalize her expeii- 
ence of loss, uncertainty and - above all - feai. 
The work was first published in Germany b 
. 1963. It has been mentioned in the Soviet press 
in recent years, but the announcement of ilsj' 
forthcoming publication there was a surprise, 
because there was no peg to hang it on except 
for the fiftieth anniversary of its conceplita 
(the fiftieth anniversary of the events that gait 
rise to it has not been widely celebrated). 

The father of Akhmatova's son was the poet * 
Nikolai Gumilev, shot forcoimter-revolutioo-i 
ary activity in 1921. The centenary of Gu-L 
milev’s birth in 1986, coinciding wth the begb* j 
ning of the Gorbachev reforms, has triggerd^ 
the publication of selections from his poetr),i... 
plays, travel notes and letters. Contrary to’/ 
some statements, this is not the first 
Gumilev has been published in Russia since hb 
death (his work appeared in a remarkable^ 
anthology in 1962, for example), but there hu { 
certainly been nothing comparable in volume'^" 
and range. Gumilev’s aggressive male idealise {■ 
was an important (If unmentionable) model fe 
the first generation : of Soviet poets, but his 
work now seems mainly of historical interes). 
His exact contemporary was Vladislav Kfa^ 
duevich, who emigrated in 1922 and died k 
Paris seventeen yeara later. The centenary d 
his birth has facilitated the appearance ofhis 
work In prose and verse after more than tvo 
decades of broken promises u> the Soviet read- 
er. Khodasevich’s conoslve misanthropy bad 


to be kept from the Soviet public; that part of it 
(hat was directed against the new Soviet man 
and his masters still is. 

Several other 6migr6s have been taken off 
(he blacklist without the occasion of an 
anniversary. The most remarkable of them is 
Georgy Ivanov, the truest poet of the first 
emigration, who squeezed out his best work in 
the last twenty years of his life, when there was 
nothing left to believe. Born in 1894, a rising 
star before the Revolution, he died in Nice in 
1958. A substantial batch of Ivanov’s lyrics, 
undated but including some from the last 
period, appeared this year in the third issue of 
the formerly very orthodox journal Znaniya. 
Unlike all the other poets concerned in recent 
Soviet publications, Ivanov has never been 
published or discussed to the extent that he 
deserves. His bitter and almost unrelieved 
nihilism, something of which came through in 
(he Znamya selection, has been almost as un- 
acceptable to 6migr6s and Western Slavists as 
it had hitherto been in the Soviet Union. 

It should be emphasized that neither 
Gumilev nor Khodascvich, nor even Georgy 
Ivanov, were absolute unpersons before the 
Gorbachev reforms. Their work has been 
quoted and discussed in academic Soviet his- 
tories of literature for a number of years, but 
always to the accompaniment of ritual abuse 


concerning their “mistakes" and “failure to 
understand" matters like the essentially liber- 
ating nature of the October Revolution. The 
comments accompanying recent publicutinns 
soften this element. But there is never any 
expression of guilt, and no sense of surprise, 
much less outrage, that these vital elements of 
the poetic legacy have not been available to 
ordinary Soviet readers before. They have 
been covertly available to the dlite, as are all 
scarce goods: there is a fashion now for public- 
ly boasting of one's previous knowledge of 
works and writers formerly beyond the pale. In 
commentaries on the newly acceptable dead 
poets, we meet the familiar complacency of the 
Soviet insiders. There is nothing really new in 
the current technique and manner of rehabi- 
litation. Under Brezhnev we saw it happen to 
unpersoned victims of Stalin like Butgakov, 
Mandelstam and Pilnyak, and to hapless retur- 
nees such as Tsvetaeva and the great critic 
D. S. Mirsky. But before Gorbachev a writer 
usually had to die inside the Soviet Union to 
stand a chance of rehabilitation. Now, the ter- 
minal 6migr6s, like Khodasevich, Nabokov 
and even Georgy Ivnnov, can be redeemed, 
provided they have been dead long enough. It 
only has to be said in a preface that they regret- 
ted leaving the country and suffered appalling- 
ly from chronic nostalgia (presumably in their 


lunging to participate in Stalin's peresiroikii)- 
There have been other surprises, some enn- 
cerning dead poets who didn't cmigrHie. Some 
Soviet poets wlio died in good odour have had 
their desk drawers raided. Among them is 
Boris Slutsky, who died last year; but his 
famous cycle that includes “1 varnish reality", 
published in the West nearly thirty years ago. is 
still an underground text. Of comparable in- 
terest to Akhmatova's celebrated poem about 
the purges arc the lyrics of another Leningrad 
poet, Olga Berggolts (1910-75), whose hus- 
band, the poet Boris Kornilov, unlike Akhma- 
tova's son, never came back. Berggolts's 
poems on the subject, which were first pub- 
lished in the West a couple of years ago, 
appeared in the same issue of Znamya as the 
Georgy Ivanov lyrics, and again, with no ex- 
planation except for the harshly eloquent 
dales. But they were followed by an impress- 
ively frank article about Berggolts's life and 
work by the eminent critic Vladimir Lakshin. 

As an official Soviet poet, Berggolts was not 
nearly so eminent as Alexander Tvardovsky 
(1910-71) of whom Solzhenitsyn gives nn iin- 
forgeltable portrait in The Oak and the Calf. 
The long poem Tvardovsky struggled to finish 
in his dying years finally came nut in (he second 
issue of Znamya this year. Soviet readers must 
be wondering what the limits of censorship and 


posthumous revelation can be if a man in Tvar- 
dovksy's position - he was a member of the 
Central CVimmitlce - was an underground poet 
under Brezhnev. His poem dealing with the 
collectivization of agriculture, in which his pa- 
rents were killed, has u title very resonant 
under present conditions. By Right of 
Memory. 

All this is very welcome. Because of these 
publications, there has been some poetry 
worth rc.tding in the Soviet journals in recent 
months. But there is still an enormous amouni 
to be recovered before the Soviet reader can 
catch up with what has really been going on in 
the past thirty years. Hardly a single text has 
yet appeared in the Soviet Union (hat has not 
already been published outside the country. 
Recent Soviet commentaries give no recogni- 
tion whatsoever to the heroic and thankless 
efforts of 6migr6 Russians and Western Slav- 
ists to preserve the great legacy of Russian 
poetry of the first half of this century. In the 
pnst twenty years outside Russia, scholarly edi- 
tions of the following major poets have been 
published or arc in progress: Anna Akhmato- 
vu. Andrei Bely, Zinaida Gippius, Nikolai 
Gumilev, Vyacheslav Ivanov, Daniil Kharms. 
Vladislav Khodasevich. Nikolai Klyuev, 
Mikhail Kuzmin, Osip Mandelstam. Sofiya 
Pnrnok, Boris Pasternak, Marina Tsvetaeva. 
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New from Brill 


Iiaac la Peyrhre 

Hit Life, Work and tnfluence 
RICHARD H. POPKIN 

Isaac la Pcyiirc (1596-1676) for over thirty years Kcreiary, 
and then librarian to the Prince of Condd, was an original 
(heologicBi writer, whose novel ideas had great inliuence on 
the development of biblical criticism, Messianic and 
MiUenariin thought, early anthropology, the development of 
racism and French nationalism. 

ca. Gld. 100.-/ca. £32.— Hardback 244 pp. 90 04 0B157 7 
Barbary and Enlightenment 

European Attitudes towards the Maghreb in the 18th Century 
ANN THOMSON 

A study of the radical tranilbrination of perceptions of Bar- 
bary during the century preceding the French conquest of 
Algien in 1830. 

Gld. 69.-/ca. £29.— Hardback 173 pp. 90 04 08273 S 
Tragic Ambiguity 

Anthropology, Philosophy and Sophoclet* Antigone 
Th. C. W. OUDEMANS a P. M. H. LARDINOIS 
An entirely novel and lucid Interpretation of the significance of 
the characters in Sopbodei' Anligont as well as of a number of 
the crucial points in the text. 

Qld..l25.-/ca. £41.— Hardback 263 pp. 90 04 08417 7 

Frants Jourdain and the Samaritaine 

An Nouveau Theory and Criticism 
MEREDITH L. CLAUSEN 

Frans Jourdain (1847-1935) was one of the most remarkable 
artistic iuderi of his era — architect, essayist, theorist, critic, 
social activist. The study of Jourdain, his contempories, and 
tbdr times, shows Art Nouveau to be a broad aesthetic trend 
with profound rationalistic and aocial underfHnnings, providing 
much of the subairucture for the Modem Movement. - - 
Gld. 132.— /ca. £43.- Hardback 330 pp.. ill. 90 04 07879 7 

Thomai Campion 
DAVID LINDLEY . 

A fascinating appraisal of Campion's achievement oi poet, 

, musician, mnirii^ and musical theorist, and as a writer of 
court masques. - 

GW. 85.-/ca. £28.— HAidback 242 pp. 90 04 07601,8 

. ' Goiiient, Coercion and Limit j 
, The Medieval Origins of ParH'nmanuiry 'Dembcrairy 
, AlitHUR. P. MONAHAN 

. An anplyais of Roman, Canon and feudal .law and of the 

■ major fmiitical texts from Augustine to Ockh^n, which 
. explores tli^ Medieval formulntioni of the coqMpti of popular , 
consent, and Hmii In political life arid (lie cotmapondin^ notion 
, of coercion. 

Old. 1 13.-/«; £37.^ Hardback 345 pp. 90 04 08304 ? 

‘ Secirecy. in Religioni 
W. BOiiLE (Ed.) . 

An extensive djicussion among specially In hiatoiy, 'rell^oh ' 

and cultiire'pf the eiqiresilon^ of lecroti.and inywcrid In. 

^ Various' troditiona. . •' 

<!a. Oltj. 85;'-/ca. £28.-^ H^Mback I9i pp:. Uh 90 M 08342 1 


Comparative History of India and Indonesia, I 
India and Indonesia from the 1920e to the 1950s 
L. BLUSS^ (Ed.) 

Tills first volume, in a aeries of four, covers the last period of 
the colonial relationship between the U.K. and the 
Netherlands on the one side and their single largest colonies, 

India and Indonesia respectively on the other. For the first 
lime B careful attempt ia made to sysiematically compare the 
histories of these two colonial linka. 

Gld. 58.— /ca. £19.— Paper 218 pp. 90 04 08280 8 

The Text of the New Testament 
BARBARA a KURT ALAND 

Two of the best-known ngures in New Testament textual 
criticism present this step-by-tiep guide to the use of the Greek 
New Testament, their aim being to provide a solid basis for 
the formation of a sound and independent judgment on the 
many kinds of variant reading! characteristic of the New 
Testament textual tradition. 

Gld. 75.— /ca. £24.— Hardback 338 pp.< ill. 90 04 08367 7 
Richard Crashaw 

THOMAS F. HEALY 

A fundamental re-examination of Lhii 17th-century religious 
poet, which looks also at the academic and artistic context of 
Cambridge university of the period, the Laudian influences on 
Crashaw's poetry, and the contemporary devotional dimaie in 
which hit work developed. 

Gld. 70.— /ca. £23.— Hardback 161 pp. 90 04 07864 9 

Ysengrimus 
JILL MANN (Ed.) 

An edition with an English translation of the Larin epic in 
which Reynard the Fox firtl appears in world literature. A . 
deuuled instrucrion and fiiU aoles to the text display the 
Uierary suructure and historical dimensions of the book, darily 
linguistic problemi, and show the relation of this text to the 
belter-known vernacular tradition. 

Gld. 204.— /ca. £67.^ Hardback 600 pp. 

90 04 08103 8 

Selected Works, 1 

Bariy Writings 
JUAN LUIS VIVES 
L, Matheeussen (Ed.) 

The flrst modem critical editions of four eirfy works by Vlvea, 

each aceomponied here by an Introduction and Engllih transla- 
tion. The volume Is the first in a planned aitrica of .SWertrf 

ofjuui Lull Vlvcs. . 

Gld. 90.— /ca. £29.— Hordback 184 pp. ' 

90 04 07782 0 • 

' . 'The Supreme MLUilim' CounLOil 

Islam under the British Mandate for Palestine 

URI M. kUPPERSCHMIDT' , 

The Supreme MusUm CoMOell jwai n uitique lidminiiir^lve 
body. «i^iabc(l by the' Brilidimandaipry to shirk retpon- 
libility Ibr the MaiUgemcni of MusUi« Migioiis aBalrt iq »h6,- 
, ' Paleiilnian Mudimi themsdvel Under ite precidency of llajj. , 
Amin al-Huiaynl, the OrMtl Mufti, hoWdv'cr. It i^lyed into • 
what was to be for yeira thc wpst.pbwerAir politlt^ body in: ?, :l 
. the Paksilnian-Anb'coinmunh^^ , ' ■ 

Old. 98.— /ca.. £31- — Haidbac.k.300;pp. 90.04 07929;7 


Prdmlces Philosphiqucs 
PIERRE DUKEM 

Pr6scnt4es avee unc ininxJuctioii en anglais par Stanley 1.. 

Jaki. 

The (irsl six major essays by Pierre Duhein on the philowpby 
and history of science published between 1892 and I89C, and 
reprinted here for the fini time since their original 
publication. 

Qld, 95.— ./ca. £31.— Hardback 239 pp. 04 08117 8 

E. J. Brill’s First Encyclopaedia of Islam 

1913-1936 

T. W. ARNOLD (Ed.) 

A fBCsimile edition of the famous and by now rare 
EtuythpoiJia «J Itfam which was published by Brill between 
1913 and 1936. The monumental predecessor of the 
Etujetopaedia if Mam. Ntu> Eduion which is cumnlly in 
progress. . 

Set 9 vola. Gld. 1250.— /ca. £355.- 
Hardback 5064 pp.. ill. 90 04 08265 4 

Entre croire et savoir 

Le probl&rae de ia m4ihode critique chez Jean Ie Clerc 
MARIA C. PlTASSl 

Jean le Clerc (1657-1736) was a scholar of many interests, who 
never tired of vigorous polemic and who enjoyed a solid, if 
brief-lived, fame. 

Gid. 72.— /ea. £23.— Hardback 200 pp. 90 04 08091 0 

Poatlude to the Kreutser Soaata 
I'olstoi and the Debate on Sexual hfonlity in Ruisian 
Litecaiiire in the 1890s 
PETER ULF M0LLER 

The illegal distribution in 1889 of Tolstoi's table Tit KituUtr 
ly^wflliT Initiated a colourful, though Wiherto much neglected 
debate on sexual moralily in Russia. Tolstoi’s painoMic 
denunciation of raod.ern marriage and hia total itieciton of sex 
caused a coniidenible stir both at home and abroad and pro- 
voked a wide variety of literary reactions. 

. September 1907. ca. Old. 128.— /ca. £42.— Hactlback 340 
pp,ill. 90 04 08310 3 

Literary Life in Tokyo 1883-1915 

■Tayama Kaial's Mertioirea ('Thiny Years in T6ky8’) 
TAYAMA KATAI 

Translate with full annotations and an introduction by Ken- 
neth O-.Hensbali 

At a central figure in the Japanese literaiy worid araund the 
' turn of the century, Tayarha- Kaiai (I872-I930) reveals in his 
munibiis fascinating “behind the kcenes'^ glimpsea of that 
world as well » of Tokyo in its formative y-cqn ami qf 
' Japanese society in general.- . • 

ca. GW.. 90.— /ta. 129.— Hardback 292 pp„ ill 9004 0BH9 4 
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Aleksandr Vvetlensky ami Miikstmilian 
Vj>lo.shin. Tt» lliis lisi cuiiUI be luMcd a large 
nimihcr of lessor p«»els. and also a siihsianlial 
luimhororrepriiilcd works that were originally 
piihllslied in Riissin hut have Mibseqiienlly 
been censored. Wliat parallel is Ihore in world 
literary liistnry for this .situation? 

The .Soviet pubitciilion uf formerly pros- 
cribed dead writers has not been imresisled. 
Aceustiiiotis of necrophilia made by some 
prominent writers were referred to in a speech 
of April 27 by Vladimir Karpov, First Secre- 
tary of the noard of the Union of Soviet Wri- 
ters, Karpov was tif the opiition that 

II is esseiiiini to pntvidc an iiixiiraio scholiirly com- 
iiientiiry to ilicsc works, to keep a sense of pmpor- 
Cmn, aiiJ not lo let these puMieiitiniis overshiulim' 
oiir uirreiii liicrjiiure. nor drive talented works ab- 
out the present ilny and our pressing prnl)lenis into 
seeoiul and third phice. 'nie fuel of reluming lo 
liieraiiire works that were created by our preilcecs- 
snr> and ahu the publiciiiion id things iluii have long 
lain in desk drawers is of itself entirely legiiinuiie. 
Hiul is nbo in the spirit sifthe limes. Ihii this dnesii'i 
inean at all ihiil we should change our views on the 
literary process of these pjisi Til years and draw up a 
new hsi of ns reproseniiiiives . . .Soviet literature 

has heen fotnicd. and has entered the culiiire of the 
twentiothioinary. it is the ueatloii id all the peoples 
of the I >SS K . and new gcneriiiiniis are heitig broiiglii 
up on it. This i% our pride uiul glory. 


Reading Milosz 

Noises :ti night never struck usat all, 

but then you remarked ihitl tilways 

iit times when the railways are on the way down 

oneslarts hearing trainsat night. 

And now I can hear one, fitr away, - 
maybe best hide in the pillow. 

I was rciiclingti hook by an old man, 

1 was rettding a Polish writer. 

The descried expiinsc outside repeated 
the expanse described in the book, 
timl 1 didn’t luriice myscirgcttinglost 
in his simple distiiiisiiion. 

For some retison he led me faraway 
through the gloom of Plato’s cave, 
where by the light of a flame some fool 
wasdrawing snmefnlanimals. 

And I read hisdisi|iiisilion to the end, 
let the bonk fall from my hands, 
and heard tlitii the tniiii still hadn’t gone by, 
ilKliammeringsmuKiedihc same. 

Anil it seemed to me that lutlflhc night, eertfiinly 
no less. I'd been on my journey. 


Song 

Here’s a song losing next day, 
when the sun is rising 
on the trampled ashes of 
love that wasn't really. 

Here’s a song to sing straightfaced, 
saying it’s straightforward: 
light yourself n private fire, 
stamp it out in public. 

Here's a song to sing so-so, 
not worth trying to sweeten, 
saying life’s a trivial thing, 
not a bed of ashes. 

NATALYA GORBANEVSKAYA 


O my poor Europe 



We Imvc here, if wv needed it. a very clear 
Miileincnl from ii (Jurhachcv-appoinied offi- 
cial that white he might be prepared lo cjirry on 
publishing the works of ihc long dead, suitably 
sanitiivMl, nothing substantial is going to 
change. 

riu* real problem, though, is not necrophi- 
lia. hut buipluihiii. In these piiblivations of 
loiig-ileail wriiers. and cspeeinllv the Oniigris, 
we are seeing an attempt by liic generation 
now ci>iniiig to power - men <not women, in- 
cidentally) born mainly in the early mjlis - to 
remodel the .Siwiet literary heritage according 
to its values, to assuage (one hopes) its feeling 
ol guilt before Russian ciiliiire. lo do sojue- 
thing about the contempt in which Soviet cul- 
ture ;iiul cultural policies tire held abroad. 
These ^•ulues are certainly preferable lo those 
which have immediately preceded them. Pools 
like Yevitisheiiku and Voznesensky have spent 
a lot of time abroad, sonic of It with Russians in 
CRiigratiun. and know whut has hccii going on. 
They arc finally in a position to give the .siay-al- 
humes who currently have e.xcciitivc power, 
like Vitaly Korotich (editor of Ogonek) and 


but Ihc goods train still hadn't managed 
Ui psiss through our little station. 

I heard the rails ringing from over the river, 
the sleepers, the bed of the bridge, 
and somebody's hand squeezed my throat 
then let it go again. 

LEVLOSEFF 


Living in the States 

“Some arc no more, ami others far away." (Pushkin) 

I’m living in the States from boredom, 
pretending that I'm someone else, 
pronouncing these unpleasant noises, 
some in the throat, some through the nose, 
some of them by my tongue extruded, 
others locked in behind my teeth. 


O my poor, decrepit, lapsing-into-infancy 
Europe, to whom will you leave 
your last bar, last brothel, 
and Charter of Liberties, in delirium 

composed- wasn’t it - by barons and earls 
calming with wine their nerves 
cracked in the excitations of battles, 

when it s unknown who’s right and who's beaten . . , . 

O my poor thing, this my graveside yerse 
is nothing but proof of my powerless 
and endless love unto the end 
for these final convulsions of your 

face, etched with a net of slit 
trenches, when the infantryman doesn’t count, 
but there's so much freedom for chill winds, 
trucks and armoured cars. 


V Grigory Baklanov {Znamyu), some sound 

advice. But the gcncradon’now ofncially rep- 
resented in poetry by Yevtushenko and Voz- 
^ ncsensky is still keeping quiet about a great 

^ many things. Potentially, the literary credibil- 

ily - not to mention the ethical values - of this 
generation is threatened by the existence ofa 
substantial contingent of poets who have not 

3 conformed, but instead have either emigrated 

or continued to work underground in the 
Soviet Union, and whose presence is a fun- 
^amenial difference between the current thaw 
|| and the post-Slalih one. 

j|li : The idea of giasnost was a crucial driving 

force behind the heroic dissidents of the 146Us; 

' they postulated lliai by speaking out about 

things you could change them. Tlich anthem, 

; I j ond, as it turned otil, their requiem was “Gold- ^ 

miner’s Waliz*;, by the giifinr poet Alexander: 

■ Gaiicb. He coraparcillhc Soviet intelligentsia 
i;: M»Pf‘wp«ct6rsscarchingforthepuldofsilcncc. 

fy : which bought promotion, prosperity, power. It 

} ■ , : also entailed connivance in the crimes of the 

Vi - ‘^Many limes, many ways we played ’ 
S . .. . ' < J And that siiehcfl meant yes, and 

j. :■ nm mii” 1 1» litessage - speak out - has how 

I heepme the olficiftl line. Galich was hounded 
, iiitii uxtiu in l{»74. A spate of articles about (he 

!S,.; history gUilgr poetry has Appeared in the 
W ^ picta lately, wlili. people whohavc been 

f ' falling over Ihomscl^^ 

*; ^ ,.ip emJorv! Ihc ganni’K patriarch B 

.whd previuiuly had been grudgingly 
fli-:- • i dnf^suhtilfy Vladirhir' Vysotsky. 

: Who was siutlio^sly Igim red in the rntdla lihtii 
died ip ;• . ; !.,r 

i’:'-'-'* • ■ GiUch’s name is nes-or mentioned, oT^si- . 
I.;, ficalloftpr literary hUtarynsgtws as ‘ 
v.v V. • Syw have secn.,^en hff is rehaWlitaied and ^ 
rt ' - S' n iff* «nd promote insIdp thiK;;' 


and nothing that I tell my students 
makes any sense at all to me. 

I could have been of worthy aspect, 

with much to say that meant a lot, 
pvtaking of a decent cognac, 

Glazkov to share it, orTselkov. 
and as my arm would raise the snifter, 
one slightly narrowed eye aloof, 

I would recall with voice uplifted 

what happened at our last set-to, 

how we dashed out when shades were falling 

forvodka from the station bar. 

Some are no more, and I’m past calling 
(assomebody once said b.u‘k there). 

LEVLOSEFF 


Directness ’ 

There N a directness 

that’sllkesomcthingcrookcd.' 

It is hunchbacked inside itseljf, ; 

'Bcfdte|(, ■■ '■ ■; '‘ v ' 

; > . i life isguililcssly guilty . ' ii . : ‘ > 

ter being a simple drawing^ ■ ^ - 

,13eaffaidormakihglifijtst^^ ' : iij ; .r-HQ;! /. 

^^; v/ : iwithout understahdi'dg .A 

••thaibys|ralghtcnlng.youcan beht(.i • \ - .i.-!- 

Somctlmesinhistonf ihB.siraighfU^^ ■ ^ 'j ’ p ' r 

betweeniWopoints . V‘- .!.!,■:■■■■ 

i •• Isthelonniistrn'iitA.:'' 


NATALYA GORBANEVSKAYA 


Hero negative 

I 

This is my hero negative 
He’s always here along with me 

Idrinkabeer,-hedrin(csabeer . 

He lives in my apartment room 

He goes to bed with girls Ido 
My dark-skinned meniber hangs fiom hini 

: This is niy herb negative, i ‘ : 

And we may see his eleganrback 
Around the city of New York 
Pnanyoneofthosedarkstreets.-^ ^ 

.pDUARP UMQNOV ' 


: V ..N.v.'.v- ik'-' 




- J.^Uie|Qngestro'utd.;'\..: ... ^ *•. 


.'r'i V- ’"•I.! r ■■■".'if 

^ . 1. : >•; ■- . V 

,t M :•••..• •• •■Vj.- ;■ ■ 
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Lost in a strange city 


^ lilt) 

iBor Pomerantsev " 

J 

iad if blood docs not gush from the ears. 

Life seems senseless, a pale shadow. on 

lam a bad poet from a distant country: 1 will 
call iithe Western Empire. But do bad poets 
deserve to be honoured less than good ones? 

What makes bad poets worse than good ones, 
anyway? You are, let us stiy. Northerners and I jj. 
do not belong among you. The poetry within 
ffhichl work is closed to you. In my life and In ^ 
my conversation I give the impression of being 
much more talented than I really am. h 1 

The key to my recognition in the North is ch 
otherness, my foreign birth niid language. But lit 
let me lay my cords on the table. It happens to 
be the case that the North only accepts those D 
Western (Eastern, Southern) poets who have ac 
had their finger nails pulled out at home. The oj 
vulnerability of finger nails, or their absence, is 
- like it or not - somehow connected with 
poetry. The possibility cannot be excluded that 
ihe reader, in order to justify his own creative w 
passivity, will recognize talent only in those 
poets who have paid for their celebrity with 
iheir finger nails. But this means he, the read- 
er, retains the possibility of developing some 
talenl himself. Fate, pain, finger nails, like 
music, do not need translation. You believe 
them. 

If you feel my remarks so far have been 
rambling and prefatory, you’re right. 1 am. 
indeed, driving nt something. I am, so to 
speak, casting pearls to manure the soil. 
Actually, I have a plan. Very soon I will con- 
tact the Chancellery of the Western Empire 
and request permission to return to my coun- 
ty. To do this I will accept any conditions they 
impose: make public appearances denouncing/ 
praising, spend the rest of my days lecturing 
nursery and infant school pupils on the dread- 
ful lives children in the North have to lead and 
soon. While the Chancellery considers its deci- 
sion, I will complete a cycle of poems lo be 
railed “Between Tortures". When I leave, this 
cycle will have been deposited with my wife. 

(An important detail: I am returning alone. My 
wife and son will be staying in the North.) 

When 1 arrive home, I will refuse lo do what 
I've promised, become involved in the opposi- 
tion movement and, in consequence, end up 
behind bars. It is then that my poems come into 
, play. From behind bars, barbed wire, mine- 
^clds, surmounting dozens of barriers, my 
po^ms will appear to break through to the 
North to tell the grim truth of Ihe despair and 
courage of a lonely hero. They’ll give me seven 
' years. If my wife publishes five or six poems a 
year, then I ought, probably, to prepare a cycle 
of forty poems. I’ve already finished a tenth of 
the cycle.. 

^ 1 hope that by the end of my first year in gaol 
; I'll be the North’s number one martyr, squeez- 
ingout pepple from the listwho may have been 
inside for decades. Meanwhile the outrage my 
fellow exiles first felt when I returned will turn 
to euphoria when they hear about my arrest. In 
comparison with me, all of my exiled compat- 
! riots without exception will appear - in their 
own e^s at least - to be models of wisdom and 
perspicacity. They knew, after ail, that you. 

; ^tild not believe a single word the Imperial 
Chancellery lold you. Unlike that liysierical 

Waster, they had not forgotten why. they had 

been fpreed tp leave the Motherland. They’d 
^en It coming, that idiot of a poet would be for 
. the high jump, he’d catch ft in the peck. Like 
; uicy’d as-soon as he steps off tliat plane 
ho II realize what he's done and curse the day 
he was born. And he did. Bloody Idiot. Biii 
®re mature, generous, ;therc’s no hardness in , 

■ our. hearts. Poets should by rights be a little 
, 'OQiish. But he saw sepse right away, didn't . 

: ^sck. and then he fet them have it. both bar-. 

. right between the eyes! And.thnseppemsI 

! ^o^ldn'i strlng.two words togetiier before and 
, >tow,.whn.’s your ppe( laureate.. And so on and 
’ so forth. There's always plenty of compliments 
' paid tp somebody stupider than yourself. 

; RlMty will be, ■ 

' .; .^ow sKbuid th6 martyr’s, family, left behind 
y l**dlff|.North,. behave? 1 compiled'a.list:q( inr 
. ^^^^?dpns for my Wife to follow to ,the letier.; | 
?'*°‘®;.spme.,ex8mplesj ; 

5 ?^.°fi?*pi^a|ifef«riric4,forahygixmpfeg;w^^ ‘ 
i ?^iin lho:qhngrail6fl;-In'my'ab»nM:be a wife; \ 

I . 1, .10 theentireconimunity.with- . . 

i tio T^e.qbPMt^ihf^ 


media of all shades of opinion: from 7?ie Eirincan 
Times lo The Einucan Sun. 

Always have them publish the same picture. Let it he 
imprinted on the public's memory in one version 
once nnd for all. As if I were a relative. As if they'd 
known me all their lives. As if the photograph had 
come from their own family album. 


My wife should appear In public only in cxccpiionnL 
circumstances and always with her head covered. 
She should not smile, though neither should she 
display excessive grief. She should be photographed 
with members of the clergy. 

When photographed for the Northern press, my son 
should be in his school uniform. Nortlicrners will feel 
a boy in school uniform is one of them because their 
children wear the same uniform. And if the pucl's 
little lad “looks Just like ours", the poet is ours loo - 
le one of us. 

Do not press for an audience with the Northern 
administration: in time they will consider it an hon- 
our to receive the wife of the poet hero. During 
election campaigns meet opposition politicians us 
well as meniters of the ruling guild's Council. 

To prove that this is not a practical joke, 1 
will now present the poems already written nnd 
comment briefly on them. 


Still, you dill see: 

ilmini lall from ilmniii uml first fiiinsT. 

Ik:ird: 

LTiicking on rile inde.ii. 
eruiiehing on the secoiid. 

Still. 

no need for ink: 

your britilicri didn't siini. 

gave their nil. to the Insi drop. 

So. gel writing, 

while you're still oui there ! 

InconlrnM lo “Bliss'', the licro nnd iiuthor of 
“The Last Finger Null" arc one person. As :i 
rule Ihe most popular works of litcrciUirc arc 
those ill which the siutluu. wliilc not eschewing 
the hunul altngcllier. steers uway from it. Uy 
the banal I umlerslsind rc|ietilioii: of experi- 
ence. thoughts, wtirds. The aeslhelic express- 
ion of llie banal is kitsch. For exainptc. if the 
l.iwsof bimiility (Icmiind Ihnl a chariiclcr in >i 
story attempt suicide, the skilful nuthor will 
make it an unusual method of suicide, liisictid 
of, say, slashing his wrists, the churaelcr will 
tear his eyes out. ‘'The Last Finger Nuil", like 
any banal piece of writing, is prciliciitedon the 
render’s possession of specific cmotioiml skills. 



' . u ::^ru',hi.^rin,ialdoe-show; one o/VniSebastiM's photographs in his I Spy in Russia 

W Panerback 09^.07011 JtS86I.Sebasllaa was BBCTV's Moscow 


BLISS 

Their sentences stretch 
so long 
you begin 
lo forget them, 
and when'Bt last 
somebody 

turns up outside the zone, 
you feel this horror, 
but soon, 

hearing of his re-arrest 
on. Ihe radio, 
you breathe easy 
and rejoice, 

This poem. ‘'Bliss", is Khizophrenic: the 
author and the hero of the lyric are two very 
different poeple. The author is ironical, wiuy. 
almost cynical. The hero is foceless, .stopped of 
all cliaraaer trails. He is a typical man m the 
street, a conformist who is terrified of anj 
change in the status quo. In Southern or Enst- 
ern^iry. neither of which has suctcssfully 
St^oT to life’s stem, n poem like this is 

hardly concmvable; In oiir 
tliouaV it is quite at home. In llie ^yes•lcm 
Empie ihc aesthiclicization of suffering has 
been brought to perfection. It should be seen 
M literary and aesthclie play, pure hterary im- 
adcry I fear that Northerners may be upwl by 
Koem Failing to detect its schizophTcnic 
tSnahty.:they will judge its author a cynic and 
rewld U as offensive to their finer fcchpgs. I 
;arfnot convinced this particular poem should 
be included in the cycle. „ 

THE LAST finger nail . 

Do not riei oshamedi 

Are you IP blame 

ihai'you arc left nil last* _ , • 

Your motherland Is the little ; 

• .a mite,' . • 


(Really talented writing can teach the reader 
these skills, develop his emotions.) The devia- 
tion in "The Ust Finger Nail” is achieved via 
metonymy: two key words, "blood" and "tor- 
turer". are absent. The poem's hero is also 
represented metonymically, in the image of the 
finger nail. The arbitrariness of the synech- 
doche reducing "hero" to "finger nail" is ba- 
lanced by the total familiarity of the "broihers- 
fingers" image, which is borrowed from folk- 
lore. 

WAR AND PEACE 

After the arrest 
Ihe investigating Major 
ordered both volumes 
of War and PciJce 
itclivorcd tu the cell 
next morning, 
so he'd know . 
there wns time in plenty. 

Rul rinty «e\r morning wmiU 
suL-h hiipplncw be ptisdNe: 
dear, himili.ir voices. 

French ;m,l UiisMon Imcimlnglcd. 

Pierre's astlinwiie wheeze. N.ilaslw s Kis-. 

Fine thing llial idl»« Major eliose 

to frighten him with. 

but Ihiil w;iH next iiuuniiig. 
meant inic 


The actual artistic devices in litis poem arc 
not of any great interest. ,iililu>ugli the key 
image - a prison sentence meaMued by the 

thicknessofubook -isexpressivc. The poem IS 

. more remarkabic for its social subtext. "War 
and Peace'' is a social bribe lo the reader, it 
social iiulucemenl. In the poem, mankind is 
represented by slobs, for whom u book is eitlwr 
a useful prop or a leur-off calendar, and by 

, highly cultured, sensitive; spiritual beings. The 

' reader, not just: the poem's hero, is picsum^ 
■ IQ belong :!c> ihis:feU^^^ 


person si ngiiliir instead of Ihc traditional lyrical 
-r ic«IULVs ilif .lisliiiicc between u-iidcr and 
hero (llie poell. Iinineiliately a kind ol screial 
Ltibcil. a sense t»f olil sclund lie, bkir.er. 
shoelaces, comes inn * play: the signal aimed m 
Ihe reader (the classics, nineieenlh ecnlury. 
knowledge of foreign languages, social un- 
aceeplabiliiy. the arislocratic) is received loud 
and clear. The subversive core of ii classic is 
eroded by the passage of lime. Fiirtliennore. 
the classics arc beki up in unfavourable lnui- 
irasl Ii) current literary .forays, despite their 
direct kinship, despite the common genealogy 
of the classics and the avant-garde. At the same 
time, both protliieis arctlicbjtslard offs|yingof 
their time. An element ol risk or the illcgiii- 
male is alw,ivs to be found ill any worthwhile 
work of liicratiire. The reader’s defensive 
screens, his persomil jammers “eliminate". 

'Tiller out" .my information t«» the contrary. As 
a result ilie writings ttf a elnssie author who 
.isseris that patrioiism is the Uisi refuge of the 
seouiidrel oi asks “wh) these aentleincn tire so 
pleased with lliemselves . . . and on what 
griuuuls tlicy comprise a select band, to which, 
in their opinion, other men slicmid feel Iheny 
selves flattered to he admitted .... And is it 
not terrible, that they slioukleoiisitlcr others to 
be so low and so devoid of good sense'.' " be- 
come the imilieniible properly of p.iiriols and 
aristocrats, heenine the cornerstones of rabid 
national nr social exlrcinisin. 

But let us return to Ihc cycle. 

DHUVERANt n 
Lnsi 

in a strange city. 

[>esperkiic for llie toilet 

Sciirebeil. 

iricil not to think. 

Strained eveiv niiiscL 
10 w.ilk ihroiigli the Uiuir 
marked with a W and a F 
vviili ciccoium. .And .... 
ihtf urinals 

snmewlicre about f.iec level, 
like ill 1 f.iiiy story ahmii ogres. 

C.ni’t reiieh. And a voice troiii above- 
•‘I'risoiier’ I'p' 

Inicrrogahoii liineL" 

The subject of exercising bodily fmietiuns 
strikes a chord in everybody, no matter what 
they fee! about poetry. All of us have a story 
about being desperate and relieving ourselves 
in a rubbish bln, telephone receiver, pocket, 
lighter, ink-well. The victim's agonies are at 
once noble (as all agonies are) and base (as is 
anything connected with the nether regions). 
This duality is the basis of poetry. The lan- 
guage of love engages with something juicy, 
fecund, lush. A poem about a bursting bladder 
r is especially apposite in Ihe cycle "Between 
Tortures". The atmosphere of tension, of 
a oppression before the storm breaks, is in our 
•- bodies. Literary dilettantes project their sub- 

0 jeci-maiter on to nature (classics of Northern 

e literature include The Tempest). The true poet 
I- never abandons physiology. The existential 
I- context of the "Between Tortures" cycle shines 

through the poem. The dream is escape. Phy- 
siologicai torment is hot pursuit, being hunted 
down. Capture is resolution, salvation. The 
gaoler brings deliverance. The poet is magna- 
nimous in any and every circumstance; he sees 
in anything and everything subjects for poetry. 

In conclusion, what is to he your role? How- 
can each of you help me? Appeals nnd open 
Idlers addressed to the Western Imperial 
Chancellery tire not as pointless as is often 
thought. Following the latest nniinous turn of 
events in the Empire I have drafted an appeal. 
This is whiit it says: 

■\’niir lm]K*ri.il lllghiusv! 

Wo. >1 group of o«‘iu'criiod Noiihornvr?. liogyoii it> 
s.ivv ilw act biimod pool Y. Ilislifeboiiiirclyiavour 
hands, the lmncii.il Chaiuvllory has. without youi 
kiiowloilpo. tiiuiK'ttoil u programme of rorornw. As a 
result diirtgoroiik Mate criiniiuls haw boon lolouvod 
I'ruu) prisons aiul camps, and uaoiiUttpb.irracks lias 
even been entirely pm on icc. .\ iwi’s dreum - to 
arc return to the firm cint'raeo of his.Moihetlimil - is 
<cv luisitff ihrcui. We rev|uosi, we doiniiml ihiil yuuoiinul 
ji , those reforms! Dolrost ilw (rvton! Ia'I the lianacks . 
! . iiniJ cclUhc Itllodoiu-c mote with the of vok*. 
'' laughiec, siuuing. Can just anollicrboui of .iilminis- 

iraiive iinkerliig really tic more impormni ili.in the 
r. ii fate of .I liunian iKlng. the late of a poet? We have 
d is raiih in your wisdom anvl huiunnily. wc have faith hi 
her progress, wc.huvc faith in you. 

1 hy - r— * 

The This is an abridged version of ti lecture ghtn at 
ned the Middlesex >o/yf«c/i#iic eariier this year, 
hiKl irttnslated by Frank WUiidtnsi . 
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The Executioner's Block: a novel of the thaw 


Katerina Clark 


Since Ciiirhsichcv'N iicccssion lo power, so 
much Uiiil wiis uncxpccicci lists lisippcned in the 
Soviet Uiiiun tliut it is incrccssingly difficult to 
keep up with winii is going on. much less know 
whut it menns. Like the Revolution itself, 
pcFMroika (restructuring) lisis become not just 
whiU Oorhncliuv iiileiiilcd for the economy or 
for the body jxilitic. hut a much larger number 
ordiffercin events, till of which Inive their own 
significance and their own velocity of change. 
However, one le.xt which may be used as a 
sirtual IJiiedekor to at least the literary themes 
of the thaw is Chinghi^ Aitmatov's as yet tin- 
iranslaleil P/nk/ui ("The t:.xcculiciner*s 
Uloek",^ l‘Wfi). a n<»vel which has alirneleil 
more critical uiieriliori than any other in recent 
times. While far from the nuist outspoken, it is 
arguably the most representative text of the 
Ciorbiiehev thaw in the sense that it both In- 
corpurales most of the relevant themes and has 
scrveil frequently as tiecasion for their discus- 
sion among inielleetitnis. 

Ailinalov. a Kirghiir siuthor who has been in 
the Party since 1 ** 50 . is a curious phcnoineitoii, 
both II national iiisiitiiiioii who holds high 
offices too numerous to list, and yet outspoken 
(in some of the iiiosl delicate issues, such ,-is 
Sliilinist repression, a perennial ilieine in his 
writing even under Ure/hiiev when the subject 
was distinctly discouraged. Under Gorbachev. 
Ailinalov has assumed u Gorkyesque role as a 
sort of roving eiiltiiral ambassador. Last an- 
liiiiiii, he set up the Issyk Kill Forum for the 
discussion of worUI peace tuul other urgent 
issues. The forum is named after the lake resort 
in Ailitialov's native Kirghizia, where it hold its 
inaiugiirul meeting, after which delegates |>as- 
*. sing btick through Nfoscow were taken to meet 
Gorbachev, whose address to them was one of 
his most liberal slaicinents. 

Ailinaiov's writing, like that of ninny of his 
eontemporarics. has tended towards parable. 

In the past, he has drawn on mythic Irudiiions 
of Ills own Turkic peoples of Cenlrtil Asin. 
iillhough the way he uses them conics more 
from Russian and European literature and 
from Gabriel Garcfa Mir(|ucz and the new 
l-uhn American novel. In 77ur Exccnrioiier's 
Block, however, he has turned to other 
sources, particularly Dostoevsky, Bulgakov 
and that naturalized Soviet writer, Jock Lon- 
don. while responding to the heightened ex- 
pectations of a thaw by taking his narrative to a 
^ melodramatic extreme and lacing it with philo- 
sophical speculation about past and future. 

The protagonist is a Russian Orthodox semi- 
narian with the name of the Old Testament 
prophet Avdil. Avdii has been expelled from , 
ihc seminary for heresy, but has not lost his 
faith. He believes no solution can be found for i 
the human moral degradation he sees all ■ 
around him until everyone repents and accepts i 
God and takes up a common theme of the i 
cunent thaw, one which is included in Tengiz . 
Abuladze’s film Repentance, that some form of \ 
religious or spiritual quest is today’s most ur- , 

gcmiask. AficrAvdii’scxpulsion,hebecomcs j 

an investigative reporter for a regional Komso- t 
nyl newspaper, and his adventures and mis- t 
. pdyeniures become a pretext for a iravelonuo r 
through the world of ibc Soviet, drug denier t 

lngeth» with a. version of the exchange 4 
tween Chrtel and Pontius Pilate. recalJIno the 

weINknown version of ihirt cxchtinge in liulan- j, 

kov s The Matter anti Margarita. In (he end. : 
Avdil dies at the handsof a lieo-Sialinhizenlot ii 
; in a composite of a lynching. a hiiming at the 

Make and (predominantly) a grudfiklon h 
AlMhKis hardly acawiif -Buy meets trie, r, 
lor^ButnorKAitmaiovadvopailngaRusslan ;•« 

Otihodrtsrevivitl. as rnliny writers of tftc Rus* i ii 
51M ntiiidnal school have bee ri cdybrUy or i 
..openlydmnftshtc^stici^ilibfe^^ n 

^ly, h(j is u.irtbi^uua 5 hjiKl caUiioiis in tTMliiid / P 
Ibatpc-.lndeedhiiich fiis i^iscutk:'' 'i| 
Mort of religion is foiwtf , W Advira (fltteri uji his- 1 • iu 
.. ^cte.-and ibefisftjfc betaken folip; ^ •: J 

j;p^i *henamitortppihtof^ew,i6i ;e,:S 

; ^^Wv'si Aiimawy hlinailf fcqj(^uji^ " ri 

•'KMUian^ and, In bli pKVibus nos'bl.iiTTiitf 'ft 

years ' cl 


clear that lie advocates not the revival of a 
Sjiecific religion, hut the search for n higher 
luiinanistic truth. Above all, he insists that true 
faith can have nothing lo do with temporal 
so powers or cccle.siaslieal hierarchies, 
die Olu'jiHisly, though, there arc other institu- 
l'» lionalized belief systems, and Aitmatov's 
ow treatment of Christianity can bo seen as a para- 

df, hie for the fate of Marxism-Leninism. Avdii's 
list chief quarrel with Russian Orthodoxy is that its 
(»r rcaeliiiigs have become “dogmatic postulates 
>er of an archaic belief system”. Originally pitched 
ivn to the ninsses. they have not kepi pace with the 
populace's increasing sophistication, or with 

i « ilevelopmcnis in human knowledge. The 

•cs c. hurcli hides behind its own walls, unyielding, 
in- allowing no alternative to complete acceptance 

I'f its iloclrines, and cut off from real life, 
ud Avdii's father was a parish priest, and the son 
lit was meant lo follow in his footsteps, but finds 
^ IS h(? can't. (Aitmatov's own father was n leading 
lie Kirghiz Party memher who was purged in 
n- IW.) ‘ ^ 

Jis The L'xemionrr’s Block is in three parts, at 
I!'- the end of the second of which Avdii dies. Now 
Aitmatov introduces an entirety new set of 
•11 characters, all of them Kirghiz. The prolagon- 
"■ ist of Fart Three is nnslon, the head of n pro- 
lli diietion unit on a slieep-hrceding sovkhoz, or 
'll Male farm. As his name implies, Uoslun repre- 
« seats the element of American know-how 
IS which Lenin wished to see harnessed to socinl- 
isni, believing it might lend Soviet Russia out of 
' • Its backwardness inion viable Communist soci- 

ii oty. And indeed much of the story of Boston 
I* seems designed to serve ns an object lesson in 
c the wisdom of Gorbachev’s economic reforms 
n (which, of course, this simple shepherd had 
I Miouglii of lung ago - vox ffopuli). The glow 
!* miparled by this touching example of coinci- 
dence in lliinking between the people and the 

I iww leadership is somewhat diminished when 
the pc()plc atxuse Boston of being a kulak, 
and remind him that at another time he would 
5 be summarily shot. And in Aitmatov’s treat- 
niem both of Boston and of Avdii he queries 
5 two fundamental assumptions of Soviet ideolo- 
. gy which have been widely criticized during 
j this ihnw. The first is the notion that fulfilling 
' the plan is sacrosanct; the second is the princi- 
! dual mnnugemeni by Party and State. 

The issue of professionalism versus “Party- 
I mindedness”, as it is treated in current Russian 
ticiion, IS part of the larger revival of interest in 
the plight of the intellectual in Soviet society 
Indeed, in The Executioner's Block the mean- 
ing of the Christ/Ponlius Pilate story and the 
story of Avdii can be seen as parallel tales 
about the arrest and repression of an intelleo- 
cual. And the theme is also part of Aitmatov’s 
treatment of two other current obsessions, the 
environment and the threat of nuclear war. 

Like most other issues, these are largely 
treated metaphorically, and especially in the 
stoiyof a thlrdset of characters: a highly ideal- 
noble-savage wolves, Abkara 

and Tanshchainar. Aitmatov reverses the Rus- 
sian saying “Man is a Wolf to Man” by showing 
that while the couple, as carnivores, live by 
preying on lesser animals, they operate in a 

natural order that is threatened when man en- ! 

tors the hum with a helicopter, air-to-ground ' 
communication and machine-gun (a cicjar ' 
metaphor for the arms race) or when with 1 
0 |>en-cul mining and burning he desttoys the ‘ 
woirs natural habitat. i 

' This Mmewhnt sentimentalized parable with ' 

Its tragic dfnoueitieht leinforccs a general' 
iheme. a theme commbnly Found in the current ’ 

lit^ry Ihnw: that we are back to square one. ' 

: Thp main fbims of interest during the thaw * 
. has been on the enrly l92(H - a point when (he ' 
features ilial hpw; define *hat is iilistinctively ’ • 
. "goyiet” first become clear. So, for Instondc. * 
the playwright Mikhail Shatrbv hiia in several 1 
. fodCTt Works given 6 place on'the aia^ td- « 
, ^»l>pnluiifMnons qfthe early, i?)2ps. siich as' ® 
' ap^Tw tKQting them a^$6me- ' t 

f .;, thing mb|#, lhe(i mere caricaturti;. And other ' r 
hkyp:b«n,lpfoittted In ^KiUar acts 6t? s 
u'i for-eXBJnple. iuihors who ■' V 

. WWtnjhe-caseq ; 

..foralfoKdrtnli-SoWefconspi^ P 

:,**i pj^^iWiny.dxsfoljitin^ 


all thaws, One of the periodicals currently 
favoured by the intelligentsia, the revamped 
Ogonyok (in which many of these writers have 
alrcacJy been published), formerly a magazine 
for the masses, is now largely given over to 
history. One of the guiding forces behind the 
magazine, D. S. Likhachev, is an expert on 
medieval Russian literature who was exiled in 
the 1920s for his role in underground circles for 
the study of Russian Orthodoxy. 

Most of the leading figures in current Soviet 
literature, as they face square one anew, seem 
lo want to unite their literature again. But of 
course even before the emigrations and expul- 
sions of 1921-2, the intelligentsia was never 
really united. The main split in the early years 
after the Revolution was arguably not so much 
between those who supported the Revolution 
and lh(>se who emigrated, as between an ico- 
noclastic avant-garde representing an interna- 
lionni movement (and who largely supported 
the Bolsheviks), and conservative retrospec- 
tivists and Kuliunraegers (who were rarely pro- 
Bolshevik, but with whose cullural tastes the 
Bolsheviks largely sympathized). Although 
(luring the current thaw some writers have 
called for the rehabilitation of figures from the 
early Soviet avant-garde, the main impetus so 
far has been to publish their antagonists. 

In the early 1920s, such figures, while not 
usually anti-Western, joined with their Bolshe- 


Refusing to grow wise 


vik patrons in calling for a highly selective 
appropriation of Western culture, usually in 
eluding only highbrow art. Their sentimenL 
this issue coincide with those which predomiQ. 
ate in the Soviet Union today among both the 
Party leadership and the majority of writers 
Most of them (if not rabidly chauvinist) i\ni 
the praises of the great cultural traditions of 
Europe with which Soviet culture is. in their 
view, to be identified. At the same Hnw, they 
exconate American popular mass cullure 
Such prejudices hinder Soviet literature fron 
being radically innovative. The radical elemept 
in Western popular culture has been sup- 
pressed in the Soviet Union since the very dm 
days of the Revolution. But it was resisted 
above all by the intellectuals themselves (in- 
eluding many of those who emigrated). Mudi 
more rock music is now permitted than before 
but detached from the turbulent context whici 
gave it birth in the West. 

Popular culture, like postmodernism - aiso 
weakly represented in Soviet Russia - raises 
problems about the claims of high art to au> 
thorily. But in this thaw, questions about au- 
thority itself are dispensed with in the search i 
for particular models of authority. As The &■ I 
ecuiioner's Block makes clear, going back lo 
square one means looking for a way not lo 
subvert authority as such, but rather to find 
other grounds for it. 


s Sally Laird 

! TAT’YANATOLSTAVA 

’NazololomkryPtsesidcli. . . ’(‘WeSatonthe 
Golden Porch. , . ') 

I90pp. Moscow: Molodaya Gvardia 

In Russia, more strongly than elsewhere, poet- 
ry and prose still vie with each other for domi- 
nance of the literary scene, and their respective 
terms in power have been quite clearly de- 
fined. In the 1980s, poetry seems once more to 
have won among the younger generation of 
Soviet writers, particularly among those who 
have hovered on - or remained outside - the 
borders of “official" literature. Perhaps in the 
political context of the late 1970, poetry more 
readily presented itself as an escape route to 
air; at all events, there is at present no move- 
ment in prose as well defined, or as theoretical- 
ly conscious, as those that have emerged.over. 
the last decade among the younger poets. But 
some strong individual voices have lately sur- 
faced on the prose pages of the literary jour- 
nals. Among the most interesting is that of 
Tat’yana Tolstaya (granddaughter of Aleksei 
Tolstoy) whose first collection of stories - 
gathered from the journals Avrora, Neva, 
Novy Mir and Oktyabr - was published this 
year by Molodaya Gvardia. 

In life itself, prose almost invariably 
triumphs over poetry: romance is cni^ed, 
hopes die, ambitions founder, All Tolstaya's 
stories are variations on this theme; life's only 
plot, after all, is to make us grow old, and 
disillusionment is part of that process. But 
many of Tolstaya’s heroes resist it, refusing to 
grow wise, or to consign the poetry of their 
souls to Ulusion. Tolstaya, briskly narrating 
their journeys to disuppointment, appears to 
side with fnte in mocking her heroes’ dreams. 
Yet her own language betrays a different view; 
its poetry and magic take revenge on her 
heroes' behalf, and mock the reality that would ' 
destroy them, 

. It is the child’s or fairy-tale, that sets 
the tempo of her narratives aiid haunts their 
.. ;rhy(hm. and intonation: > • 

• W’* ftw >l^.«houghtSlmloiiw with heavy heah,^ ■ 
ajidonnlSwoyhomeiovorbrfdaes.throughgardena. 
onci over tram linc8,,he thpi|gm Tihat’s how It ^ ■ 

Anii It U )yiih; the, riithie^ gaiety of archUd . 

. .failtor thahian adult’s Ux>mc wUridm that'Tpl-i^,.i 

>tfl[ya.deflat]0s heriowii rhapsodio, 'passages; • ■ 

1 bB ceill.n'b swantj lmd higher ' 

.stdlihcgrtrrtt, thwriink 

mg In theIr:ihoihb^ls,8nd Hfgtor yet the loft with ili i<. 
Rlicliforb, old jbiimals, and wiSps of hay-'and there • ^ 

' WaStUeroofLthfk-hni-niaHnklMnau ' 


his small, warm feel. 

_ In this, the title story, as in mony others, H b 
the man who dreams and the woman who does 
the crushing. If men, on the whole, hold on to 
their poetry longer, it is partly through a happy 
incompetence in the world of things. Prefer- 
_ ring, if possible, not to acquaint themselves 
with “the birthplace of bast and brooms", or 
._ “the grievously short life of sour CTcam", they 
^ are better able to linger in the child’s pbe- 
^ nomenal world, where the origin of a thing, its 
^ function and destination, play no part in its 
^ identity. In such a world, creatures and objects 
^ alike enjoy a right to animation: gardens “wave 
g handkerchieves”, cheeses "snooze" in the lar- 
g der. In women, too often, the tenderness of 
g this vision is early sacrificed to a knowledge of 
^ cause and effect; and transferring this know- 
ledge from the realm of things to human rela- 
tions, they are apt to start plotting and laying 
strategies. 

^ If men fail to understand how their wives 
come to be there, women surely know how this 
occurs: they lay bait with slippers, encourage 
^ men's shirts to settle on their shelves, and learn 

I to look engagingly Intellectual when eating 
profiteroles. Alas, however, such strategists 
tend to fall victim to their own plots, for men 
; persist in believing that the plot must somehow 

be more interesting thani this. Just as they are 
about to be “stifled by the tea cosy” or stabbed 
by the action' of knife and fork, their “free 
loiiely souls” rise up from the table-cloth and 
“slither, snake-like, out through the napkin 
ring”. 

In punuit of what? The hero of “Okkervil 
river” is in loile with the voi(% on a record, and 
has invented a home for her at .the end of hU 
tramline; the hereof “Circle” traces his destiny 
through the telephone number stamped on 
laundered pillow slips, and glimpses is out- 
come in a face at the marketplace. "Hearts 
clenched in hope”, they seek dxils lo higher 
. realms, to something beyond “tram?, books, 
processed cheese . ,• ,- and all the' perishable 
things of this earth"; their'mistake is only to 
believe that the answer cah.be found through 
literal doorways, . dr In . fades as ordinary 9S 
fheii^. Thls'is what leads to. their, inevitable 
■ .ricmts.e. Tolstaya's prose' is sensuous and warm 
, as it rises on the pulse (jf he'rheroes’ihopep; bu t 
whep the time comdsViphi jih^ be disposed 

of in a single sentehqdi:“lsblda wasn’t th«e any 
more.’V- b.- 

,Son)eiSo,W(et ci*ldcshaw'|iabeHed Tolstaya 
, ' ' Vcoia’’;they;flii(l hbr child-Uke ' 
hiirth unkjddi But'perhapshe.i^re^’o&hi^isiB ' 

-J stlggMfingthatiUfeitseUisqbidnd-^ 

at the level of exisfohqe (i>y/);foat has'been thtf: 
habifotioq pf much;^viet:prosk Ifiife 
- WIlsfoiRrpYic^e agpod pl.«jj|v perha«.wrile^-;'. 
C ‘w'f hefoes-rardehm^^ to^t^nu 

d<pscr|i^.th'eif. sfories.tn leti; i • 
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jEANETTEWINTERSON X 

ne Passion I 

IfiOpp. Bloomsbury. £10.95. j 

0 M 75 00347 i 



“I'm telling you stories. Trust me” is one lelt- t 
tnotif in Jeanette Winterson’s new novel - her ( 
third since the Whitbread Prize in 1985 and the < 
laborious larkiness of Boating for Beginners 
last year. Now, she quite overwhelms .talk of t 
“promise" with a book of great imaginative ' 
audacity and assurance. I 

The setting itself is a challenge: the Grande < 
Arnfo after 1805. and a splendidly dark. I 
brooding backcloth of Venice at the same ' 
period. There are two narrators. Villanelle is a 
red-haired Venetian girl who has wefibed feel, 
like her boatman father, and has lost her heart i 

Taking flight 

Julia O’Faolain 

CHRISTOPHER HOPE 
Black Swan 

90pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 

009 I 72 S 429 

ZOLWICOMB 

Vqu Can’t Get Lost In Cape Town 

IS2pp. Virago. £9.85 (paperback, £3.95). 

0860688198 

Black Swan is about a retarded teenager living 
in B black township in the South Africa of the 
1960s. It starts with a joke: ‘They called him 
‘Lucky*. It was said he had been named after 
the brand of cigarettes his ftither smoked - 
Lucky Strike. 'Strike' would hove been better, 
it was suggested .... Some things did best 
when struck: drums, gongs, matches . . • and 
the boy, Lucky." The metaphor resonates with 
old e^oes and has prophetic force, since 
Lucky will indeed be battered but will also, 
unforeseeably, earn the Jokers' respect. Mean- 

- ^ile, on 8 realistic level, the streetwise 
humour tethers the narrative to a time and 
place so bleak that Lucky shrinks from them - 
as readers might, too, without the therapeutic 
comforts of laughter, 

Lucky's escape-route is mental. “Uke a bird 
or a plane" his mind takes off regularly, and • 

Oxford blues 

Jonathan Burnham 

* * ’ - 

ALAN JUDD 

The Noonday Devil 

2<)0pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

Oro 1681802 I 

Alan Judd's new novel, his third, examines the 
Jiatu^ of accidie, the “noonday devil” of spir* 
•hial indifference. Robert Stevens, the story’s 
8nli-hero, is an Oxford undergraduate in his 
final, year. As public and private events in the 
^rratiye gather momentum and move towarcis 
resolution, Robert - on an inverse curve, as it 
'6tre - loses his capacity for feeling, and under- 
a death of the heart. The force which 
yettroys Robert is portrayed carefully.. Accidie 
dangerous because of the state of moral pas- 
^ly it-prpduces irt its victims. The College 
^sptain explains this to Robert during a 

Ineology tutorial: “Evil Is not interestlng.,irs 

j^rvasive^ undramatic, shabby, real. A eondl” 
“on, life, unnoticed, ,{inremarked. ft* loost 
fronton manifestation is indIfterehce.TTiat is 
add most lasting cruelty.” 

Noonday Devil traces the (Jonse^iien(»8 
^ thfough an idyllic summer term at 

.The drbbleins 'begin here;, Cor, while., 
moral pfomlss behind the novel is serious, 
the.t^teict Is, somehow not. Oxford Hfc ispre- 
seated, q many other tweiiticth-, century 

sowothing rarefied apd. paradlriaj, 
Robertas resistaiice tO;the spell comes’lo indl- 
W* abirolute indU^^ to ahyihing of 
An(j'Jqd<^ |s too strenuous m hiioffPris. 
. Qxfc(rfi?^ohafnri^ .??'rt& of thfe tex^ 


- literally ~ to an older woman. The other and 
principal narrator, Henri, is a young French 
peasant, haphazardly educated and ambitious, 
who becomes personal chicken-cook (after 
Marengo, this is) to the Emperor. One of his 
army comrades is a defrocked Irish priest 
whose left eye can see for miles: employed as a 
lookout at Boulogne, he reports the weevils in 
the British troops' bread - “Don’t believe that 
one”, adds Henri. It is the priest who first talks 
of trusting the story-teller. 

The two meet in burning Moscow and re- 
treat privately .'disenchanted, back to Italy. In 
Venice, Henri steals back Villanelle's heart, 
found pumping away in a jar in her lover’s 
wardrobe. So Villanelle swallows it, and has 
her heart again. (She does not ^ve it to Henri , 
who loves her more than he loved Napoleon.) 
These fairy-tale elements need cause no 
anxiety, because they are beautifully embed- 
ded in the story. 


The “passion” promised in the title is hard to 
isolate in a book written wholly with passionate 
enjoymunt and control. Certainly, c(»nvcntion- 
al sexual pnssion prickles in Villanelle's love- 
affair; but relatively briefly. Henri's devoiitm 
demands a fuller dcfinilinn. Napoleon, of 
course, has a passion for greatness; and Henri's 
infatuation only dwindles as he learns its cost. 
Even Josephine makes some delicious inciden- 
tal appearances - a lovely, elegant, wronged 
creature with a salving passion for horticulture. 

All this is too coarsely schematic, though. 
We are repeatedly told, in another leitmotif, 
that “somewhere between fear and sex passion 
is”: but also, almost as often, that “religion lies 
between fear and sex”. This correspondence is 
not developed. It is noticeuhlc that the prose, 
which is in general buoyant and immediate and 
easy (Napoleon coiilcmplating invasion, 
“scanning the seas like un ordinary man checks 
his rain-barrel") turns cloudy only when the 


(tilk is of “passion’*, t Jne wouldn't want to read 
much, for inslaiice, in the mode of the younger 
Henri's thoughts on it: "I can't be n priest 
hcc.iusc Hlihntigli my heart is as loud as hers I 
c.in pretend no answering riot. I have shouted 
10 God and the Virgin, but they have not 
shouted back and I’m not interested in the still 
small voice. Surely a god can meet passion with 
passion?" 

A story about hisi«>ry and hero-worship, the 
plight of women, the pains of soldiering, the 
violence of youtK, iind about the sadness of the 
unfulfillablc condition of humanity -- which- 
ever thread one chooses to pull out. it comes 
from cl richly tangled skein of enquiry and 
assertion, which only falters at this one jHiiiil, 
and is elsewhere embodied in brilliantly 
physical (and funny) detail. The author is still 
not thirty years old. It looks as if we shall very 
rapidly come to trust her when she tells us 
stories. 


though he is considered mad it is clear that in 
that dead-end place even normal youths are 
heavily hooked on fantasy. American gangster 
films provide their style, and Ihc names they 
give each other are “many, various, vivid: 
Chop-Chop Molefc and Big Boy Mantanzinm, 
the Duke and Mr. Ice . . . all dreamed of be- 
coming Public Enemy Number One," 

Into this world of yearners comes Use, a 
young German missionary teacher who has 
been insufficiently briefed about South Africa. 
She is desperate lo do good and, when her 
other pupils prove too disturbed to be teach- 
able, Lucky, the last precarious survivor, be- 
comes a challenge. He is hard to reach but Ilsc 
has a teaching-aid: a film of 5nwi Lake which 
she projects for him on the classroom wall. It is 
“her way into the fantastical recesses of 
Lucky's mind”. 

Here is the stuff of myth: inventive, hubris- 
tic, risky. Lucky’s delight in the ballet is in- 
tend. "Can even black people dance irt these 
ballets?" he asks Use. Yes, she says. Where? 
Overseas. 'Then I will go there”, he decides. 
•“Did you know that I can fly? . . . Like ... 

he paused for emphasis,' . . ■ like a swan. In 

and out of reality he slips but. ironically. ii is 
she who ignores its dangers. Unaware that her 
relations with hgn are being misinterpreted by 
the scandalized authorities, she ends up as a 
piece of flotsam in a dusty local lake. 


bean to resemble a tourist guidebook as he 
describes the Oxford customs and insUtutions- 
May Morning at Magdalen, for example - 

which leave Robert cold. 

By Oxford standards, by any standards 
Dcrhaps, Robert’s life is significant and busy; 
he directs a production of The [j® 

prepares for finals; he 

drl he once loved, now marned to a don Is 
Lring his child. He drinks, discusses poll 
wrestles with the nature of sin. and m^es 1^ 
to Gina, the actress playing 
Dlot’s development is framed on one side by 
Ihe tension of the peace talks 
on the other by the tension of approaching 
finals. The Issues ore large ones - religren, 
nuclear war, sex - but Robert remains remote ; 

Judd’s aim is clear: the P^‘ 

Sion, in a number of forms. 

However, the parts of the novel fail to add up. 
Robert’s spiritual vacuum has to be 

by default, through contrasts and 

tors- as a result it Is lost among the details, pie 
■ fri^lily of Oxford Undergraduati Hfo 

Eanother barrier - how is Robert 

orore is deadpan. Cool impersonality of this 
klrid is awepiftle when a story camea its own 
San«. but :the structure of 77,c Noonday. 
Dbvli appears schematic and lifeless m itself,, 

ForthisSn.lheJragta^ 

and liio reader is, left - 

•efliriiia very much; ' 


After this tlic action, scon increasingly 
through Lucky’s haffled eyes, mingles farce 
with fable. Recruited as a gucrrilla-fieliter. he 
is flown tu East Ciermany for training, fails, 
rcrums and, almost hy ucddciil. achieves the 
old uinbitlon of the township youilis. becoming 
Public Enemy Number One when a himih he 
has planted blows off his own leg and kills two 
policemen. Impressed, his former mockers 
attend his trial and wave a pair of ballet shoes 
as a token of solidarity which comes to a climax 
when the bemused Lucky, sitiinbling on wis- 
dom like a blind seer, tells tho court, "I know 
that a small bird can break a bigegg. An ostricli 
cun speak with the voice of a lion. And one day 
we will all dance.” He is sentenced to liung but 
doesn’t realize this. A victim turned visionary, 
he is responsible for disturbances in the 
township where “young men were to be seen 
dancing in the streets”. 

Airborne by the coherence of its imagery. 


this exiiiliiraliiig fable is. iiiul is about, a 
iriuinph of the imiigiiiuiioii over tin ohduruic 
and intolerable stiitiis quo. 

/.oe Wicomh’s eoiinecled stories are nlsis set 
in South Africa. They me about Frieda. :i Col- 
oured girl who is one of the clever few that 
manage to better tlictnsoLvvs by getting an 
cilucution. Encouraged by an umbitions 
fullier. she goes away tu college, straightens 
her hitir. puls up with iunelincss. studies the 
map of Wessex and the trials of Hardy’s Tess 
and learns tu graft herself on lo un alien cul- 
ture. Later, visiting her relations, she is made 
to feel guilty by their innocent anxieties on her 
behalf and by their pride in her. which is 
spliced with bewilderment at her urge to move 

psychologically and geographically further and 

further away: an old story but interesting to 
encounter in a new setting. Strikingly, the writ- 
ing gets progressively better, so that develop- 
ment in content is mirrored by Ihc form. 


New from Princeton 

Wu Wenying and the Art of Southern 
Song Ct Poetry 
Graces. Fong 

“Grace Feme's marvellous study combines an in-deqlh scrulfoy of an 'indjvidii^ 

^ effortless elegance tiiat its reading affords (instant pleasure. 

— AntfMMtyC. Hi, Umverstiy etfChtcago 

Grace Fong examines Uie poetry ofWi Wenying (c, 12^ 1^). 

iKictof the Southern Song period (1127-1279). In period, 

eiSred fnlo a complex and sophisticated art form wth strong impUc^ons for 
later critical tradition. Not only does ProfesMr s study 

previous studies on the earlier penote of ci 

critical imbalance concerning Wus reputation. Cloth. S2ZS0 

The Splendor of Longing in the Tale ofGenji 

Norma Field 

“Nonna Field delineates the characters of a num^ of the most 

Explores lK»li« confiipiraliuiis of Uie 
GepiiismadeandunmitdebyasfincsoJhcromes. Paper. $12.50. Clom, 

Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts 
(New Series) In the Princeton University Library 

RudolfMach mid Eric LOmisby 
This cataloRlie describes ovel: 2.000 Amble numiiscnpts uquiied by the 
I*rinceton Imiveryty Ubrary suw® 

IniDortant coUection crt Arabic works, many of wlwh were prevwusly untaiw 

largest coUecUon of Shi ite works in the West. Cloih. $8Q.ou 

' Prices an in U.S. dolors 

Order froki your heal bookseller or front 

^ ;^^AE^B(im^RoBd PtjtaMtpn Un^ GuiliUori. Surrey GUI 3IT 
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Heading west 


Antony Beevor 

MONASIMP.SON 


Anywliurc But 1 lore 


406p|). Bloomsiniry. £10.95. 


U7475WII77 



Anywhere Oni Here is a rnre ami deceptive 
book. At first it appears the sort of Great 
Aincriesm Hildungsronuin atlcmpied by Lisa 
Aliher in Kiiiflicks. on the theme of contem- 
porary womnn studying her roots and experi- 
ence. But to put Mona Simpson's novel in that 
category would diininisli its achievement and 
umlcrcstiiiiate its scope. Her writing betrays 
none of the cgoccniricity which marks other 
fictional nceoiiiilsof the*‘Me Decade". On the 
contrary, it is full of remarkable observation of 
people; nnd the most cumnionplnce events arc 
re-created in an utterly compelling wny. Play- 
ing on the memory of tastes, smells and'.sounds 
us much us sight, it is an outstanding example 
of what might he called the hyper-rculist 
school. But most effective nf all, the juxlaposi- 
liun of first-hand accounts •- given by lour 
women from three gouerntinns - cleverly illti- 
mi nates the paradoxes of Amciican myths and 
values. 

Fhe novel opens in the IIHilb with twelve- 
year-old Ann aiul her feckless, self-deluding 
mother. Adele, on the road from Bay City, 
Wisconsin, in Beverly Hills - frtim Middle 
America In the Land of Opportunity. Atm i.s 
leaving behind her grandmother Lillian (born 
perhaps a little loo symbolically in Ib(KI) and 
her aunt Carol, a child of the Depression. 

While Carol hecanie a thrifty, solid housewife, 

Adele, brtuighl up during the honiii ccononiy 
of the war. was spoilt. More aiiractivo und 
better educated than her older sister, she has 
come to believe that the world (the world of 
men) owes her a living. But she ulso believes 
that (uily the right brand-names, with the right 
cur und the right clothes, will convince people 
that '‘you are somebody" and enable you to 
hook a rich husband. In other words, if you 
don't flaunt it, you won't get it. 

Because she is so self-absorbed, she cannot 
imagine that she is her own worst enemy. And 
yet she manages to cling to an optimism that > 
would be comic if it wore not so pathetic. “I 
know it will allcomc right. 1 just know it!" she 
keeps telling her daughter and herself. And to 
reaffirm her faith in adversity she remembers 
everyone back home as gross, like Carol's hus- 
band Jimmy, or unsophisticated, like her poor 
meal-ticket of an ex-husband, whose charge 

Cretan couplings 


card they are using. Adele does not even divide 
the world into winners, plodders und losers. In 
her view the Inst two are synonymous. 

Tlie gradations between old and new, fixed 
nnd unsettled, Mid-Wc.si and California, arc 
subtly drawn. TItosc monotonous yet reassur- 
ing relalionsiiips which the grandparents had 
known in their smatl community are weakened 
after the war by industrialization, television 
and travel. Home-made rhubarb pie is virtually 
n thing of the past; it's easier to drop by a Red 
Owl supermarket or Bub's Big Boy hamburger 
bar. The glitter of ccicbrity-cult television in- 
spires a vague and restless yearning for some- 
thing different - to he a somebody. 

I'hcre .ire, of course, different degrees of 
addiction to escapism. Jimmy is perfectly con- 
tent with the occasional razzmatazz of sales 
conventions, and Carol with nicniories. But 
Adele starts to mainline on wishful thinking as 
soon ns she goes away to college. On a trip 
abroad she marries Ann's father, a handsome 
Lgyptian, whom she believes to he fabulously 
rich. In fact he just wants to gel into the United 
Slittc.s, and once there, he runs up bills which 
her family has i«i pay. In Las Vegas he gambles 


away the money they had saved to lake their 
daughter Ann to Disneyland. 

Adele can never spot a fellow opportunist 
and is always taken in; but she refuses to be 
downhearted. ‘Til catch another father for 
you", she keeps telling her daughter, "you Just 
wait." At times - particularly during Adele's 
pursuit of the orthodontist, Dr Spritzer - one 
or two of the characters teeter on the brink of 
stereotype, but Simpson never seems to lose 
her nerve, and the portrayal of Adele's rela- 
tionship with her daiigher, which provides the 
book’s backbone, is flawless. 

Anywhere But Here is not a moral tale but a 
clear-eyed story of changing mores. The root- 
lessness of the 1930s was born of sheer necessi- 
ty. The Okies and migrants depicted by Stein- 
beck dreamed above all of a little frame house 
nnd a couple of acres to call their own. But 
Adele's life of bounced cheques and midnight 
flits comes with her Justification for buying the 
white Lincoln Continental: "this way we won't 
have the house but we'll have a car to let people 
know who we are a little". Carol and the grand- 
mother arc left behind in the gradually aban- 
doned heart of America. 


Pragmatical-pastoral 

Jay Pariiii 


WENUKl.LHI^RRV 

The Wild Birds: Six stories nf the Pori William 
Membership 

146pp. San Francisco: North Point; distributed 
in the UKhy Airlift. £8.95. 

OKh5l721h.S 

As an essayist, Wendell Berry is almost with- 
out equal in contemporary America: his fierce 
jeremiads decry the growth of "agribusiness" 
and the decline of the small farm while cele- 
brating the virtues of "family work" and com- 
munity, He hns studied alternative ways of 
farming and living in the highlands of Peru, the 
deserts of Arizona, the Amish country of 
PennsylvnniH and. most vividly, the Kentucky 
region where he grew up and still farms. He 
brings the same concerns to his poetry and 
fiction, both of which continue to grow along- 
side the essays, like parallel root-crops tended 
simultaneously by an astonishingly gifted 
writer-farmer. 

Like Faulkner, Berry returns repeatedly to 
the same fictional region, which he calls Port 
Wiliam, whose "membership" is thesubject of 


artefacts. It is left to the self-important police- 
man Costas, who disappros-es of the amoral 
English visitors, to dote out the gratuitous 
tragic ending. 

The author is married to an archaeologist 
and must be familiar with (he primitive condi- 
tions under which most digs are conducted. So 
are the meals she describes meant to be a run-, 
ning Joke? Tomato soup, pork stew, gratin 
potatoes, celery, apple pie. sherry trifle: how is 
such British cooking possible in a remote Cre- 
tan village where the only facilities are two gas 
rings and the village oven? And who would 
want it? Equally anomalous Is her emphasis on.' 
clothes; Bill's striped shirts, Laura's red ddcoU 
Icid dress; Christopher's green shirt, un- 
changed for three days after the robbery, and 
Adam's "bright blue sweater (which jarred 
slightly with his purple jeansbut never mind)"; 
the references nre endless. 

Cndogan has a disconcerting habit of intro- ! 
during her minor Characters, with a gush and 
then abaqdonirig.tlieii); there is ho sense of n 
full team wrrking tr^cther in the background ! 
of her novel. The progress of ihe excavation Is 
low-l^eyed. nnd "iho trophy of a bare-bosomed ^ 
wunian waving a snake", glimpsed jn the riiial ' 
pages. Seems more liken cheapstage prop Uuih : . 


these new short stories. As one character puts 
it, "The way wc are, we are members of each 
other. All of us. Everything." His three novels 
- Nathan Coulter, The Memory of Old Jack, 
and A Place on Earth - trace the delicate inter- 
connections among this "membership" 
through the Depression up to the 1950s. In 77je 
Wild Birds, he follows the reactions of Wheeler 
Catlett, a small-town lawyer, to critical mo- 
ments in his life from early manhood to late 
middle age. Tliese are stories of maturation, 
with Wheeler continually being thrown up 
against difflcult family and community con- 
cerns. As Berry says in the title story, 

A more compliant, less idealistic man than Wheeler 
might have been happier here than he has been, for 
this has been a place necessarily where people have 
revealed their greed, arrogance, meanness, coward- 
ice, and some stupidity. And yet, though he has 
known these things, Wheeler hns not believed in 
them. In loyalty to his clients, or to their Maker, in 
whose image he has supposed them made, he has 
believed in (heir generosity, goodness, courage, and 
intelligence. 

What unifies these stories is the familiar 
Berry voice; somewhat stern, moral (even 
moralistic), often lyrical. This is pastoral writ- 
ing in that Berry writes from the vantage-point 
of a sophisticated literary man among people 
whose sophistication is non-lilerary. He can 
verbalize their experience, and his own, in 
ways alien to them. Farm work is hard for 
Wendell Berry, of course; but It is also a satis- 
fying prelude to language, which provides a 
pleasant, aesthetic aftertaste. As ever, Berry is 
able to translate a particular landscape and 
experience into a language unmistakably his . 
own. Whether writing about Wheeler’s affec- 
tionate relations with an alcoholic uncle, his 
discoveryof sex, or the farmers and their ways 
of being in the world, he makes one shiver with 
the sense of what we have lost. 



Jane O’Grady 


Deborah Singmaster 

LUCYCADOGAN 
Digging 

254pp. Chalto and Windus. £10.95. 

07Q113420X 

Lucy Cadogan's Digging is set on (he south 
coast of Crete during the Colonels' rdgime. 

Laura, almost forty, with a broken marriage 
and an unsatisfactory love affair behind her, is 
invited by her old friend Jenny to join an 
archaeological excavation which is to be dir- 
ected by her husband Bill, Laura’s first lover. 

Laiira knows nothing about nrchuology but 
looks forward to ’‘a few good laughs with tier 
pldfrienci". . 

On arrival in Cretei Laura is immediately 
inlrlgue'd by Bill's second-in-command Christ- 
opher, a fprty-clght-year-old virgin bachelor 
who Hmls solace in reading paperbacks with 
titles like Bangkok Otris and Beeperbahn 
Ol/eriii^hi: Their rclatiiipslrip'gcu off u) a folso 
and Christopher's deflowering is left to 
Annabel, an antique dealer fcpm Pimliqd, with 
:a v^e|>t butch volee, a voice, Laura derided, 

.w.|jin ihy.hide.6f un o|epbaqt’> Laufg Aims 

'•hii|twd t6 ihe red-headed Greek Michaens;- a convliiciiiE 6rriiaeol6ri^l* 'find * Vh^fe -I-- 

whdfiJenhv ii'ntiBnn^ uiSiK hni .i. ' . 'rr' «,no. inere, IS .AM>v fT,i^i4f>BMwi.aMiw9iuciiv.uiiioniian college 

fiWache A? ^ oflen cajsless aitchiion to detail, like Laura> .. dajy.Kafo htt always felt obliged to protect 

.lorOache youhg archiicci Adam. raki ' . sajnngshe is weanns her liivkriek tnr ih<i fir«> !• hi<« iMki,;*,' 

; tinip in .C 
cbihhienilfld 
Where 

portrayal pr'ihe'. 
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Lesley Chamberlain 

D. M. THOMAS 
Summit 

160pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 
0575040686 


According to D. M. Thomas. Summit ku 
adult fairy tale, designed to be a self-contained 
"farcical or satirical coda" to his "serious" tri- 
logy, Ararat (1983), Swallow (1984) aod 
Sphinx (1986). Gone are the endless “literary’ 
frameworks, and the result is an easier, oco- 
sionally funnier read. Thomas is still preocoi' 
pied with the East-West divide as it affects ibe 
sordid personages he conjures up, but here 
we’ve moved away from lustfoi, selMriviats- 
ing poets and aggrieved left-wing journalists to 
meet a high-level foursome one January b 
Geneva. President O'Reilly and hb glamoroos 
but ageing wife Wanda star opposite Ck)mrede 
General Secretary Grobichov and a lady-f^niJ, 
who is sometimes his babushka mother-in*Iav 
and sometimes a blonde young stunner wbo 
easily steals a march on Wanda. The summit, 
which shuts out the press and makes progres 
on a walk in the woods, turns into an occasion 
for sylvan wife-swapping, 

Summit meetings which produce nothing, 
after enormous effort and with great ceT^ 
mony, are easy targets for satire, of course, u 
are befuddled Presidents entrusted with ser- 
ious tasks. After Tliomas has introduced (ht 
analogy between the interuterine coil and (he 
strategic defence initiative, he predictably has 
O'Reilly muddling them up, so that he is un- 
sure what it is he is offering Moscow; his lines, 
though, remain plausibly the same (we don't 
know yet quite how they work, but i^ onlyi 
matter of time before we find out). Bedroom 
farces, however, depend on taboos and os 
making someone bfosh. So, talk of lUDs 
causes the women to come over all modest, 
while the men look vague and talk ntoral. The 
message seems to be about how delicate arms 
talks may flip over into obscenity. 

The summit ends in the same confusion in 
which it began. O'Reilly has offered the Rus- 
sians California if they will only buy a fen 
million lUDs, and Grobichov has proposedi 
fake joint project to populate space with liK 
resurrected dead of all time. The world leaden 
part on the friendliest terms; O’Rrilty even has 
a Lawrentian daydream about wrestling with 
Grobichov in that cabin in the woods, in front 
of the fire. In the end, Grobichov turns down 
the offer of the sunshine state after he hears of 
the plague that afflicts it. What a cunning ruse 
to annihilate the Reds! 

What stops me recommending « 
suitable for whiling away a drowsy flight honx 
(there is a suggestion on page one that tbbli 
what it is intended for) is that all four parts of 
the quartet are dedicated to Pushkin. Is therei 
more intimate connection between them tbu 
the Cold War theme and the opportunity!^ 
Russsian name and theme-dropping? - 1** 
hazard a guess that what they share is the su^ 
surface wordplay out of which Thomas buil® 
his material. 


JANERUUG 
ThblsNolForYod : 

289pp. Pandora. Paperback, jb.95. 

086358186a . ., 

Despite the first sentence - “This is not a let- 
ter" - end the last, which forms its disclaiming 
title, this novei is U ibiig outpiouring addressed . 
- byB.woiniari(Kate) to her beloved who has just 
becoipe,a nun. ricpuriling, their intertwined 
Kye^. pp; to point. Although she has been in 

Iqve Mtih Eslhjafsince (heir Galifphiiah college 

* LLm Ia . ’ 0^ 1 1 _ _ J *. ... 


er-'— — e m twwt 

flows and there is soine abandoned coupling id 
ihp Cre tibt uhde one of (he Mi- - 

hosirt toipbsjLiM^ K robbed, relq- 

bjiipbri^^ with iliiV locals until ibe 

accom'pqnlcd' Uiewfidiveft' of J 
Ip,itetuini4he stolen . . world's ireastues, 


to build the meandering lives of the four 
chairacters (who also include Ramonn, a cri-' 
lege friend; and Andrew, who loves all ofthei® 
.and eventually mafrids Ramona); butif nev«f 
gets its mawkish pay-off. 

Kate's exasperated-adoration of the lnten«.( 
childishly egoistic Esther is convincingly 
trayed, as is Eisth^r’s haif-awai'enws of Kais* 
real feelings, and there are occasional shafp_ 
Insights.' But tnudi of thd writing Is impreose. 
dr fi'as thp portefltously treacly Cadence pf 

- title; and the author's attempts .fo courUerfld 
thld sehtimentdilty with, tentdrive eParseneU, 
from themariEtof t^I-had tp'.ffeusor a sudden 
obicenl^*) are transparent ratbdr then 

' cessfuL 'rae dlfobst unanimous perceptipns » 
' people and art Cither Is a scylptor) reveal Ihf 
charactei^! insul»tanttality rether^thari’ari ^ 

terdstinjg or coheslveauthdrial view; Ahho^r 

- this' novel avoids the pf oulyti^g or 
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Trials of a king 

Geo rge Cawkwell 

PAULCARTLEDGE 

Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta 

508pp. Duckworth. £39.50. 

07(5620 827 

Xenophon, who knew Agesilaos well, thought 
him "thoroughly good" and commended him 
not only for his powers of endurance and for his 
valour but also for his judgment; he was god- 
fearing, just, moderate and self-controlled and 
"died blameless". Paul Cartledge sees him as 
calculatiDg, brutal and above all lacking in 
jud^enl, and has written an uncommonly 
heavy book to make clear that Agesilaos' poli- 
des ted inevitably to Sparta’s ruin: professions 
of hostility to Persia were mere window- 
dressing; the mainspring of his actions was his 
"oppresdve, decisive, and ultimately dis-. 
astrous" antipathy to Thebes; he utterly failed 
to realize that he was placing “an intolerable 
burden on the shoulders of a state that was 
Internaliy weak" due to the debilitating effects 
of the class struggle. 

It will come as no surprise to the author that 1 
think he is as wrong-headed In most of this as 
be believes me to be. But before stating the 
main points of disagreement, it must be 
affirmed that the book is a repository of learn- 
ing about Sparta and Spartan institutions that 
will be keenly studied by those professionally 
concerned with the first four decades of the 
fourth century bc, and indeed Greek history 
generally. Wliether non-specialist readers will 


take to it as avidly, one may doubt. The book 
has its longueurs. The narrative chapters, with 
which Cartledge suggests non-spccialisis might 
profitably be^n, will, I fear, make them think 
these four decades are just a tedious mess. 
With different organization the book could 
have been to (he general profit much shorter. 

Cartledge's view of Agesilaos is what oft is 
thought but ne'er so amply expressed, and it is 
[ rather than he who is in the dock. The main 
heads of disagreement are these. 

First, he seems greatly to exaggerate the 
power and influence of Agesilaos in the Spar- 
tan state, sometimes to a comic'degree. Agesi- 
laos is presented as arranging (he pedcrastic 
affairs of young Spartans to his political advan- 
tage, for which not a scrap of evidence can 
be adduced. Xenophon said that Agesilaos 
mourned the death of an opponent, the young 
king Agesipolis, whose society he had much 
enjoyed. Cartledge comments that if Agesilaos 
was genuinely grieved, "this was because he 
could not have hoped for a more complaisant 
and malleable partner in crime". Thus even 
foes are pawns. No doubt Agesilaos was gifted 
at winning friends nnd influencing people 
(hence in part the devotion of Xenophon), hut 
he certainly had his critics and opponents, 
whose power and influence are not to be be- 
littled. A crucial case is Antalcidns. Cartledge, 
who draws freely enough on Plutarch’s Life, 
rejects the explicit statement that Antalcidas 
was an opponent, and so makes Antalcidns' 
policies those of Agesilaos, to my mind a 
fundamental error: for when the former is 
prominent, the latter is unemployed. But there 


Pointing the moral 


Averil Cameron 


ROBIN SEAGER 

Aromianus MarcelHnus: Seven studies in his 
language and thought 

I62pp. Columbia, MO: University of Missouri 
Press. £19.75. 

0826204953 


writing can in its turn be recognized. 

Unfortunately, it is hard to sec what Robin 
Seager's Amntlanus MarcelHnus is trying to 
do. It consists of seven chapters, each based 
on a theme which the author evidently regards 
as typical of Ammianus’ thought; its pro- 
cedure is to collect examples of relevant 
vocabulary, and put them together into a con- 
nected argument. The author describes the 
result as an "unashantedly comprehensive 


were Ollier nppunents loo. iiiul Spurlan policy 
varied, often to tliu dissatisl'iictinn t>f Agcsiliios. 
C.irticdge makes him tnci much ruspoiisihic. 

.Second, tliu Ptiiihcllcnism of Agesilaos, in 
which hu was at one with Xenophon, is dis- 
missed ns a sham. Thut was nut how it was seen 
bythegreatPanhellcnist, Isticr.ites.whonLsomc 
time not long after 380 cnIlcU on Agesilaos to 
lead a crusndc against Persia. (Cartledge 
would have this appeal in the laic .360s, when 
Agesilaos was over eighty and Sparta wholly- 
absorbed in the struggle t«i regain Messenia, 
but the 370s provide a far more satisfoctory 
context.) No great evil results from ail this, for 
after the Peace nf Antalcidns there was nothing 
that Agesilaos could ilo about Persia, hut (hat 
he should take his place in the roll-call of Pan- 
helleni&t folly seems central for the under- 
standing nf his influence with his friends. 

Third. Thebes, for which Cartledge mani- 
fests a sympathy not shared hy those Boeotians 
she coerced; witness their rcUictiince to assist 
the Hclleniccausc in 323, the triumph of which 
would have meant the restoration of Thehes. 
Perhaps Cartledge is beguiled by the fuct that 
the restored Bocoiiun Confederacy of the 37l)s 
was a sort of dcimicrncy, at which word he can 
scarce forhenr to cheer, though there is no 
reason to think (hat that system was the fruit of 
idcolugical prefcruncc rather than (he uccidem 
of the migration of .377; certainly in the 3911s 
when those hostile to Sparta had their chance, 
they did not take it . Tlic G recks gcncrnlly seem 
to have hcen more impressed by “Tlieban ac- 
quisitive aggression" than "the egalitarian 
Boeotian Confederacy". Even in the later fifth 
century wlial Cartledge terms TIicbes's "rest- 
less dynamism both political and military" was 
amply evident and presented a serious problem 
to Sparta. Cartledge, as many another, is per- 
suaded that if only Agesilaos had treated 
Thebes more kindly and honou rably nil trouble 
w-ould have been uvoided. 

This comforting presumption cannot bc 
tested. Sparta came to disaster in 371 . There is 
no proof that the same end would not have 


been reached even earlier. The geography of 
Greece made it unlikely that any land empire 
enidd endure long. Thebes had manifested the 
will licfore ever Agcsihios had to face the prob- 
lem, and, short or long, lliu growth nf Theban 
power would have "made the Spartans afraid 
and forced them to war". Spartan policy in the 
370s was jnconsisiunt. both severe and lenient, 
a weakness indeed. Agesilaos was all for sever- 
ity and it had been better perhaps if he had had 
his way entirely or not at all. but in view of the 
fact (but Thebes was politically isolated by the 
cve of Leuctru his severe policy had not failed 
Sparta. 

Finally, the class struggle between the 
Spartinles and the Helots, in terms of which 
Cartledge holds "the dominant and decisive 
contradiction or tension of Spartan society can 
Iruitfuily be analysed". Tliis. of course, is 
somewhat different from the tensions which in 
his view weakened the Spartan army for its 
Armageddon, a matter which would require 
more space than can here bc allowed. But his 
general view is that Spnrinn Mwiciy was so 
rotten that the failure of the State was inevit- 
able. I Ic makes much, and rightly, of the con- 
spiracy nf Cinadiinin .39<J. He has less losuy of 
the rcmtirfcablc fact tliiit in 3f>9, when Spurtiiii 
territory fur cciilurit-s inviolate was invaded by 
a huge Theban army, b.iRHIHclois volunteered 
to fight for the haled Spartiaics. Spartan soci- 
ety did not collapse in the 360s nor indeed was 
there radical reform proj-ioscd until the 240s, 
.1 reform which aimed ut enforcing not de- 
stroying the ancient order. Tltc condition of the 
I IcIotK continued to be wretched long after the 
crisis of 3(i9. They did not even rise when Philip 
of Maccdon was nt hand. The ‘ crisis" was less 
critical than Cartledge would have it. 

Like Greece Itself, Sparta lost its power for 
military reasons. Tlic genius of Epaininondas 
remains for me the sufficieni explanation of 
her failure, but not for Cartledge, who rends 
Sparta's sins in her punishment. His view, 
vigorously ex|x»unded. is the conventional view, 
and no doubt will bc vigorously applauded. 


Of all the major Greek and Roman historians. . presentation and analysis", and certainly it is 
X I. J. ... . . . ... .L. I nnt sumnsine. to see 


Ammianus MarcelHnus is probably the least 
studied or appreciated from the point of view 
of bis language and Latin style. His great pre- 
decessor Tacitus has never failed to attract 
literary as well as historical attention, most 
famously that of Sir Ronald Syme in his 
Tacitus (1958), where intriguing word-lists 
("Some words not in Tacitus”, "Words only in 
Hexad I") accompany chapters on the history 
of Tacitus’ lifetime and on the history he 
composed. Only in Ammianus does Tacitus 
Hnd his match among Latin historians, for 


useful, though not surprising, to see 
Ammianus' fondness far the language of 
moral opprobrium, his emphasis on the 
desirability of moderation and sobriety and his 
conespondingly alert eye for their opposites, 
so conveniently set out. But too often the argu- 
ment descends to the level of a list, while the 
comparisons with the usage of other contem- 
porary authors are, even on Seagers own 
admission, “cursory". There is an index hear- 
um but only a brief index of Latin terms; one 
cannot, for instance, look up what Sea^r has 


Exercise Your Critical Eye 

Look For These Titles On Culture And Cnticism. 


ats maicn among i-ann nisionaiia, womwi, .w. ^ i » 'hnThii. 
Livy is blaad fare compared with these two - to say about AmmianiB . 

— ' • . r . - rians, although they feature m several places in 


the book, because barbari has not made it into 
the Latin index. There is no attempt to show 
whether, or how, Ammianus' language ana 
style vary in different parts of his work, as they 
certainly do; no attempt to Indicate what » new 
or different about his vocabulary. We are not 
told what editions of works by other authon 



and yet even the Ammianus of Syme|s 
Ammianus and the Historia Augusta (1968) is 
not Ammianus the stylist. Too many people 
(though not of course Syme) have been, 
intent to assume that bis own statement that 
he was a Greek and a former soldier was 
meant as an apology for his uncouth Latin. 

. And yet the qddity of Ammianus' writing ‘'“"7"- „„ exceotin 

has always been recognized as in some sense selection Most 

characteristic not only of the writer but of his 

8ge. Most notably, Erich Auerbach used the with Tacitus, he shies 

®wmple of his “strangely baroque style" to compares Am consideration of the 

represent the “darkening of the atmosphere of away from a ^ . . .. a had 

hfe", that retreat from rationality to which models 

people unfortunately still appeal when they re^.or was ® eerinin amount hai been 

'^tc abbut lhe larer RomSrEmpire. The Tacitus- on whch a 

violence of. hU metaphors, his love of animal written, none o which has found its w^ 

piUng^p of visual detail, his 

Jc ight In , finding yet another syngpym far ^...Qlhereioo*^^ 

killing, slau^ter or murder, overwhelm when wider quest examples 

thoy do not repel. "The coarse and undistih- is conrenl to do lUtle 
finishing: pencil of Ammianus has delineated supporting 

Ms bloody figures with tedioiis apd disgusting a Mucbrda'nce to Ammianus' 

®c^recy’., was GIbbon’s judgment, not just There is n . . . . igckjng, sO no 

jh ' Ammianus* porirayal of . Valens; and hmiis laboriously recording 

■ Vtientinian.. but. on his style as a whole, one 

Moreoytr. ^mmiUnup’ style is contrasted in ; e^mples from ih p |„di, 

*e^amc;paisBge (as by Auerbach) with that 

^T^tus, no less violent or even, in Tpciius X ^uld show us (he 

;.r^My«iiedious,lnitsUstingoflhedcat^^ . u lo'react and who wouldi 

■;*niperlal Wctiiqjv. yet which, in . Gibbon's view ' ® L . define ^nd iiralionality 

neverih6ies$' excitjss iii . the reader tbe nobler final y, (they are 

admiTatibn arid pity- , .aqdinittjid Uw 

-wlieri' Btl.last' wa pfe .in, r^trept .,<iertainly,..lo. H t W ■ I; ' 

.■ -^!^.re.ideag"bf,declfaeithe power,ctf Amm^^ ..emotions of pity a .. • 


Critical Genealogies 
Historical Situations for 
R>stm^em Literary Studies 
Jonathan Arac 

^^This Bdrardblcbook putsjonadiaa Arac not so 
much St some 'frontier' as at the eefee of the 
canyon that today often seems to separnte liteniry 

sredia oriented toward Iwgui^ from literary 
studies oriented toward history. Aiae, in Criticnl 
Geneabga, is doing fundamental work to e^ote 
that canyon, to see whether it can be bridg^, or 
whether shouts can be heard from one side to 
another." -J.Hillis Miller 
The Social /^ndationi o/AralJteria Jwns Bduuid 
Vt:SdU, General Editor 
352 pp., $32 50 

Tales of Love 
Julia Kmteui 

ihinslated byLeonS, Roudiez 

A profound and wide-ron^nginvratiga&onof 
lw« as the root of nil nanad\«& Kiistevn buil^ 
upon personal experiences, clinical observauons, 
and her own body ofwotlt to trace images oflove 
ihrai^out WsstemdvillzatioD. 

448pp..SZ750 

TUc Arnitomy of Loving 
The Story of Man s Quest to Know 
What Love Is 
Martin S.Befgnw)m 

*Freuil,lbrnUIiwinU’icM;mi)ieMihj<ct. newer 
wroiea IxMjkon love. There hi«.y bwri vnriouv 
aftempTs ni.ulc to iiiicrpiet the tragnieiitar)- but 


very mau'rid duit: lie spread befoce his 

liM^re in somethiiigUke thirty >vmb ol 
nsvchui-uKilytic (hconzlng on Use Mhjec t U h,i 
bwiilfft to Martin Bciomann UHiniw tl» 

cunictiuonivs tif Fa-ucia wr fois vy ally 

unportaiit Uicnw '“■fttcr Cniy 20b pp. , $35.(X» 

Xinaging American Women 
Idea and Ideals m Cultural History 
Martha BanUi 

*A briUiant, truly inpovative work tlut dwTOT on 

cunichiporary pliiloBophy in order lu uiider«i«ind 

and inteforet female roptesentatiuriacuie turn ol 
dieceiitury. 'Hte tune of (he iuteipicutrons ^ 

nmurkdite, foU ofsubOe humor raidfayrul 
' preosion .... An example of cuttureihistoiy ut 
, Uiefiree6ider.*-3\fetiier8ollw • 

.' a44piL'Sfi0phqldli.$5OOP^ ^ '* ■ 


The Letters of Gertrude Stein 
and Carl Van Vechten, 

1913-1946 

Jilted by Edward Bunu 

"Because Bums has so carefully supplied us w-ith 
The suiTounding climate and terram. an ontiie 
world is suggested — a history is implied — by the 
.least little note or nusdve; and what m^ht have 

been a rather pallid set of transmisRions soon 

rese^les the stnicture of acomplex and massne 
post-modern novel. .' 

— Times Litenuy &ppbinefit 

VoL 1: 416 pp. , photos; Vol. Ut 400 pp.. photos: 

Thesel;$t5.00 

An Extraordinary Woman 
Selected Writings of 
Madame de Stael 
Edited and Tnimiafed 
by \4vian EjlizenJlife 

'&udenlB of iiteratuiu and its (cldUon V» social 
inntiluUona arc greatly indebted to Vnvax 
Foltenflik for providing ncompiehensiw 
coliecDon oftexis in tianalAlion by Gemiaine de 
Stad fordte En^Hh^pealdng reader. .... This 
judicious selection ol' works conveys the comsnbc 
writer s astonuliing rai^o .” 

— Juliet Flinvvr McOnneil 
368pp.. S.37 50 

Fredyryk Chopin 
Planisl/rom W'brsaiL' 

\Viiliam G. Atu>ood 

•Hy ltx.-usin!» on CliO|'in'R Ciu«.vr .is a pianiM. 
\VtlliainCi.‘A(wiM)d sIiikIs an ns|)crt ui 

tho ciwpwjc'aliftf ih.it lias liithertoiioi-ii amiul 
ui^eoted .... His l> <4; ® ves i» s vivid piciuw of 
iiiusird Utc in tlio fintf KtlCot tiu* nine tceiitU 
reuliir^v. ..\CliHt eiiK-rgOh is an tirro.stiiig jioriTsil ' 
I tf one of the Kiw'oriiraTigvux-? of the Rtmwiuic 
«d.'“T)ic Neiu Vcrrfe'TMru's J3oofeKrt.Wtf 
30Spp..$.3(I.CXI 

:OLUMBIA 
TniVERSITY 
_’RESS : 

15A Bpsom Road, GuilcUbni, . 
.^uney,Gyi^^,Eiut(aiid. ^ ^ 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


Berlic Doherty 

for winning the 1987 
Carnegie Medal 
(and the 1987 
Burnley Express 
Children's Award) 
for 

GRANNY WAS A BUFFER GIRL 


Good toys, bad boys 


Jenny Niinnio 
for winning the 1986 
Smartles Prize 
for 

'HIE SNOW SPIDER 


Susan Huline 

and 

Jan Siegieda 
for winning the 1986 
Parents Best Books 
for Babies Award 
for 

WHERE IS BORO? 


Anianda Vesey 
for the selection as 
one of the 1987 
Top Ten Books 
for Babies 
of 

THOMAS AND THE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 




Peter Collington 

for being Runner-Up 
for the 1986-7 
Mother Goose Award 
with 

Lmi£ PICKLE 


arid to 

piRiia Wynne Jones 

for being Runner-Up in the 
Children's Section of the 1 987 
Whitbread Award : 
with 

HOWL\S MOVING CASTLE 


METHUEN 

CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


David Profumo 

V.il. DKUMMONI) 
niemuslIicSquirrcl 
Wiilkcr Hooks. 

■i741MKiS«i I 
MKRCKK MAYKK 

There's an Alli|{fllor under My Bed 
DetU. i.s.y.s. 

U4tilMKi:(i54 

JACK MAR VKV mill ANN Til WAITE 
(iiihiTl Olid (he nirllidiiy Cnkc 
2')p|i. Iliik'liinson. L5.M5. 

<iimih:4.^(i4 
AI.AN IIAKKR 
BeiOnmlii's I’orlndl 
2>>pp. Duiilsch. £4.25. 

1 

MlCilAKUlRAliC 
The Pci Cellar 
Mclhiicii. £5.«)5. 

(141(1 

In iu) ill' miLToi;lii|) sorcery one might think 

lliiit the (lotion of toys having a life of their own 
wonlil have lost its magic, but eliiklren can be 
i[iiite stubboin in the face of progress. It is 
almost fifty years since Phewtus the knitted 
orange squirrei first appeared, and the only 
difference now is (hat you can see he is orange, 
as the original blHck-und-whiio artwork has 
been wluii filni-niakcrs like to call “cn- 
hanced". 

Plicwttis is the favourite toy of young Julian, 
who lives in the Cireat City. He is (he crowned 
licadof (lie nursery, and the other toys support 
him with “patriotic sayings", one of (lie few 
tilings that niiglit need explaining to a new 
gLMicrnlion of renders. In the park one day he 
meets a grey squirrel iiunied Furtail who offers 
(0 turn liiin into a real live specimen, and the 
offer is accepted because Phewtus has been 
usurped by ii strutting rabbit called Ralph, who 
Sports a scarlet dressing-gown. Life in the park 
proves ton much fur our hero, and he is rescued 
by Morton, the benevolent moustachioed Park 
Keeper (another species which, along with the 
red squirrel, seems to have become almost ex- 
tinct since 19.19), and a reunion is finally 
effected through a slightly complicated de- 
nouement of mistaken identities. Nursery poli- 
tics. like the macrocosmic equivalent, might 
not be so neat nowadays, but the clarity of the 

Animal magic 

Jan Dailey 


storyline and the watery charm of the drawings 
survive. 

The boy in There's an Alligaior Lurking 
antler My Bed knows that the beast is not an 
especially menacing one, though it might be- 
nefit from a little deiiiiil work. Mummy and 
Daddy are summoned, but “they never saw it" 
- a stock motif of every pantomime. The child 



Dicky Dan, who ixmhetlhis head hi a tarry pan; from 
Bedtime and Moonshine; Lullabies and nonsense, 
Wusiraied by Nicola Bayley ( Walker Books. £9. 95. 

0 7445 07H4 7). 

resolves to solve the problem on his own. 

This is an American book, so the line of bait 
that he lays to lure the 'gator into the garage 
includes a peanut-butter sandwich and “the 
last piece of apple pie", that archetype of the 
all-American homestead. Gobbling its way 
down this gastronomic (rail, the creature is 
finally trapped next to the sleek roadster 
snoozing in the lock-up, but large warnings of 
its presence are posted on the door by a trium- 
phant infant, who goes happily to sleep along 
with the drowsy reader. 

As an example of the “special responsibility 
syndrome" type of tale. Gilbert and the Birth’ 
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RABETTECOLE 

Princess Smarlypanis 

29pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

(i:41 IIK.<<5V 
DAVm.McPMAlL 
Andrew's Rath 
Blackic. £5.95. 

n2biM:(iQuii 

lUVlDMcKEE 

The Sad .Slnry of Veronica Who Played the 
^'l6Hn . 

Andersen Press, £4.95. 

0Wi2(vl invi 
IIIAWYNORA.M 
JusiLikeUs 
Ofcliard Books. £h.25. 

. i«.<2i.tn.i()X 
maikIii^Dkrwick 

Kalie Kjorag and Ihe Big fioy Cousins ' . 

n6dIcyMBa(l.f5.5U. : • • 

nynmnif* '■ • '••• ■ . \ 

H'KANXAtiREtZ' ' ■•••■ 

"'HbRer Takes Chaj^el' '.'/v 
Ih>dleyHeacI.£5;50,:V 

ddtigh^ wprid peopled 
panioiunle.'uhcHtiVal, fm^ uhlniuls is ^ 

: ;.vp6iVnii|a|. theme in children's lirokis.. Bubette ' 

; Smarlyp,T(iLS with .q fi'abjuii's runge !of; p|;($; . 

. afnqng '.ihem * l^hign! .qlli^^r-dreguns yifith =• 

■;:;>Thgs;(ik5;g^eqij_'^ 


day Cake succeeds admirably, both in the au. 
(hentic dilemma created by Ann Thwaitei 
story and in the curious, spiky Images afforded 
by the pictures from Jack Harvey. Gilbert the 
frog is a spindleslianks who is no good at hop. 
ping but docs possess a red bike. He is deputed 
to travel to the city to collect the cake forhii 
grandfather's birthday party, and in the train 
on the way he speculates about whm the oihn 
passengers have eaten for breakfast, whiclii 
perhaps a batrachian habit. Since the travellers 
comprise a female mandrill, q grinning bat, and 
a rhino in n lurid Hawaian beach-shirt,)); 
looks suitably exercised. 

He gets the precious cake from benign Mr 
Badger the baker, along with a currant bun fci 
his own consumption , but is so engrossed Id hts 
book on the return trip that he alights withoiii 
the box and has to cycle five heroic milts 
through hayfields and mire to rescue it froo 
the eager jaws of the station staff in Lost Proj> 
erty. This is perhaps a fable for our times, 

The central character in Benjamin’s Portm 
is a lavishly depicted hamster who owes some- 
thing to Giacometti's immortal Max, The fulf 
ness of graphic detail is likely to captivate ibe 
young reader, though with only Hve to ten 
words per illustration it works out at around 
one pound sterling per minute. Benjamin in- 
spects a portrait gallery, and decides to embail 
on the perilous project of self-representation, 
He first tries sketching, then powder paints 
(with the inevitable daubing of fur) and resorts 
to oils. Tubes are squidged, water is spilled, 
but any parental worry that imitation b invited 
is dispelled as the hamster finally decides tiui . 
photography is the more efficient art form. 

Given the nightmarish drawing, the horrid 
simplicity of the story, and the amphibology^ ; 
its title, 77iePe/Ce//A/' seems designed to deter . 
children from ever entering a petshop Bgainj 
Little Robert ventures Into one that he thinks ii| 
unattended, and it proves, Tardis-ltke, tolse; 
huge inside and brimming with tnonslrouscee-l, 
atures. The owner, Mr Creech, pursues the'- 
child through this cavernous prison; “I donll- 
like boys'.', he snarls, a phrase that is by oej 
means reassuring. Robert stumbles across i 
blue egg laid by a kind of winged basilisk, and 
in the nick of time it hatches and theextravi- • 
gant fledgling lifts the boy to safety, leavioi ; 
only the reader up in the air. Arbiti^O'> t 
look at, and scary, this book is likely tolxf 
favoured above all. I 


pants's crown, her castle, her motorbike or her 
feminist determination to remain a Ms. 

This last preoccupation lends the princess to 
set each of her many suitors a tusk to perform, 
in time-honoured fashion, but (Smnrtypnnts is 
a separatist) she really doesn't want any of 
them to succeed. The animals come to her aid: 
a vast slug in her garden sees off Prince Com- 
post; when she asks Prince Rushforth to feed 
(he pets, they turn into ravening monsters, all 
fang and claw and fury; her pony, which |t is 
Prince Fetlock's task to ride, displays a few 
tricks picked lip from TV Westerns. But along 
cbhies Prince Swashbuckle, and breezes 
through every test she sets hin). Not to be 
nutsmaried, the princess turns him.into a huge, 
warty toad (whp leaves in a huff); word gets 
round, and she can live ever after in single 
bliss, surroiindod by her pets j without n human 
being -let alone u husband -Insight. This (s a 
delightful book.’ 

; Other ti$er-fri(ind]y|aniihnls; but of more 
ryedgnizabte^ species, fcntiire in Andrew's 
Balh-time is a hnicful/business, when 
.aclulUiiire involved:^ the wnter^ 

...shallow for his boatVoFlui'gets stiapiii his eyes. ] 
- blit when AhdreW, gives himself a bath, things 
look iip, ,He;cdti’t do n^udh in the way of- 
washing when . ihij;re> sluing on the . 

soHp,;an.&l}igatpr bit! liolek hi his flRnriel andi 
.an.elepbdnt.dnr(king the shampoo,' but e^^^ 

• iually he sellleV'dpwn to bed happily siir-- 
rounded by sdb'ritfgcrem ; ' 


Even the 'uriimdi wdfld ipn't always 
: howyer^as 








everyone to tears. Miraculously, when sM 
plays in the jungle the animals laugh ai>l 
' dance; her music now has (he power to mab 
everyone happy. But disaster looms.' in ilK 
guise of a hungry old lion; A visual exuber- 
ance, n witty blend of realism and fantasy (bii 
animals are india-rubber ^ddly. his humane 
grotesque) make David McKee^ 
curiously memorable. 

Billy, in Jit.si Like £/s, urgently heeds 
rid of the luimnns in his life. Four extremd) 
unattractive specimens forbid him to cross tlK | 

• wall (hat bounds their' gaiden, because “terr 
ibly wicked peiipie live there". He does * j 
course, and finds people just tike us - whid) ^ 
feeble truism is:presumably supposed to i 
for a moral. Katie Morag and th^ Dig B<i! * 
Cot4slns also wears its moral on its-sleeve: it» ^ 
dedicated “To ell whp copc'with teinplati^; 

This is wash-behind-lhe,rears. nur«rT disci' 

pline, and, for tho^ who Uke.it that,wa>'t 
gentle watercolpprs add to the charm. 

Susanna Gretit's. Roger is a pig who suffch 
vfery little from miortil dileitihius, Iii 
: Takes Chat^ii, he gets the.betterof Fid froff 
next ddor\ who. is nejt. unlike a bpssy 
, hereelf, in a rum.bifstlQy^stoty wUh some well' 

■: ;di&gui$ed colour ; recbghitim and oounii>^ 

• praciiice; Roger's liuleibrotKerHel^n^ tisidd 
; provide , tHntent|a['^^^j^^ TTie success £» 

' G^,ts‘s,'vlvidry w in the wa) 

.;,ber slighHy jdpmbnic pigs mix delight and 

• ribr ih precisely, tlV^ thplIihg^ p 

chlkjhopd pdwnl'u'ftrRq siMngs.'wl^^ 

.'tree with ap agonized! grimace. of excHemen^ 

. Nelson's yelp ofipleoabr^ tni^^^ a squfil^ 

p'ajiii Herd; lhepo>v[er;icifdrt1malsW 
,.or cbiiifortijlno longer Wippll«| Gretz> 
i Ipigs live a'-^rld 
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tOPHILE GAUTIER 
ulleron Dance 

lected, translated and annotated by Ivor 
lest 

}pp. Dance Books. £25. 

113102943 


-niis thick, richly illustrated and footnoted 
volume of reviews spans almost the whole of 
Gaulier's career as a journalist, from 1836 
(Taglloni at Compifegne) to 1871 (a revival of 
Copp^liay, it is a representative selection of his 
dance criticism (but a mere selection none the 
less), which, aside from its immediate interest 
to historians and amateurs of the Romantic 
ballet, needs to be seen within the context of 
Gautier’s massive output - his art and theatre 
criticism, novels, travelogues, poetry and sce- 
narios - as a whole. For the edges between 
these different genres were, in Gautier's case, 
significantly blurred. 

The generating force behind Gautier's wri- 
ting was his celebrated and obsessional love of 
the visible, habitually mediated through his 
knowledge of visual art. Analogies with paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic art abound In his 
work, the dance criticism being no exception. 
Central to his vision is the human figure, pre- 
ferably nude and female; for Gautier saw him- 
self as a modern pagan, a celebrant of the 
spirituality residing in and inseparable from 
the flesh. Descriptions of the physique and 
aplomb of the dancer (there was no lack of 
variety in this golden age of the ballerina, 
which produced Taglioni, Elssler, Grisi, 
Cerrito and many more) play central roles in 
his reviews. Lengthy and often witty descrip- 
tion, indeed, constitutes the bulk of this critic- 
ism, as it docs most of his other writing: de- 
scription of plots, costumes and sets. Gautier 
wrote, characteristically, about what he could 
see, and thereby feel he could imaginatively 
know; thus his dance criticism contains little 
anniysis of choreography, the technicalities of 


which did not in themselves hold his attention, 
although he did acknowledge the crucial role of 
the choreographer, the translator into form of 
the scenarist's idea. 

The conception of dance which very clearly 
emerges from all this was shaped by (he 
Romanticism of the early 1830s, in which the 
young Gautier himself took such active part: 
dance is a kind of visible poetry in motion. For 
Gautier, plot or “subject" should, ideally, 
be elemental, universally comprehensible, 
dream-like or fantastic (he deplored opira 
coniique, ballets d’aclion and melodrama, just 
as he deplored the mundane and anecdotal in 
painting). The plot should be sufficiently cohe- 
rent and dramatically convincing to serve as a 
vehicle for “the poem of the human body" , and 
for picturesque or exotic effects; it should carry 
the spectatoroff into a private world of reverie. 
The appearance in Paris of Indian and a succes- 
sion of Spanish dancers during the 1830s and 
40s sharpened Gautier's unappeasable appe- 
tite for the exotic: he was alert to the fresh and 
spontaneous, to the authentic as well ns the 
unfamiliar. 

Above all, ballet was by definition a col- 
laborative enterprise. The notion of collabora- 
tion, not so much directly between artists ns 
between art forms, lies ut (he heart of Gaiiticr's 
own descriptive and transcriptional literary 
practice, and of his Romanticism. His writing 
on ballet is thus of rather specialized interest; 
ballet, for Gautier, could be seen as para- 
digmatic of art itself. As Ivor Guest’s informa- 
tive introduction points out, Gautier was (he 
only major literary figure of his day to concern 
himself at such length with dnnee; Ihe ballot 
scenarios which he wrote, and reviewed, him- 
self (notably Giselle and La PM, out of twelve 
performed or projected) have proved to be 
among his most enduring achievements. In all 
his writings as a critic, his standpoint remained 
that of a |>oel and scenarist; he wrote simul- 
taneously for and about; hisdance reviews are, 
in Guest's flawless and lively translations, per- 
formances in their own right, and insights into 
the mentality of u lifelong and intransigent 
aesthetic idealist. 


beginnings only 


iter Fawcett 

iNRUOLIN 

qaesCopean 

pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
perback,£7.95). 

!1253QSS 

ques Copeau is less well known in Britain 
he deserves to be. This short mono- 
ph in the Directors in Perspective series is 
irefore to be welcomed. In writing what he 
Inis to be no more than “a simple primer, a 
pnner’s^ide" to Copeau’s work and Influ- 
John Rudlin wisely eschews bio- 
phical detail and concentrates instead “on 
is rather than means". 

^f^c^ an introductory, chapter concerned 
h Copepu's ideas 6n dramajic renovation, 
dlin deals in turn vvith such major topics as 
i text, actors, the stage, the new commedia 
i Ihe question of a popular theatre. There 
■ foconstriidions of two of Copeim’s most 
nous productions, Vildroc’s Le Pagiiebot 
ffoclfy and Moliire's Les Fouiberies dc Sea- 
■> As ^peaii jeft Isehind .him no 'readily . 
^Klble [Corpus of theoretical writings, mu(:h 
• is made . of the invaluable Registries in 
urse of, publication by his dau^tcr, Maric- 
|l6i\e Dastd, and niete, Suzaiine Malstre 
(ht-Deqls. ^ 

Copeau fouri'ded the Th«tre du yieux* 
>lomb|er ih:,19)l as part of ; the /VRF*s ' 

eihpt .to clean up the.i»ntemporaiy.ci|iltura| 

’Oh* After abfief, successful season he;found . 
by the advent of war to medltatp 

.his GyilAl^nn/iB' an'rl /laifalAn hSc' itlGoriPS lO 


etWas proivldud by two hectic sdaspns iii 
’Ofkih.i9i7-t9.,When!theWBT^ 

1^. the yieuxrp)l6mbier.^ U further 
al|dh^ befbrelsuddenly closing its;dpors • 
ithdrgwing'.with\a select band of t^^^ 


thdrgyring .wjth'.ii sefect band of tbjl(^n 

ihiSihg ,p^ ; 


endeavours was his wish to free the actor froni 
the artificial milieu in which he worked tma 
which gave him a distorted view of the reality 
he tried to represent. He wanted to effect a 
complete break with existing theatrical pra<^ 
tices. Rudlin is probably right suggesting 
that the early productions of the 1913-Nsca- 
son were not particularly distinguished for 
either their direction or their acting. Copeau 
was hardly more than a gifted amateur at the 
time, ft is also true that his rhetoric was more 
that of a restorer than a reformer. But isit nght 
to say that the undercurrent of his thou^t was 
stronger than his surface achievements? 

Copeau rapidly developed an almmt mes- 
sianic sense of his own mission. 
autocraticnaiurc led him to expect total otedh 

ence and subordination from others, and to 
feel betrayed when this was not forthcoming. 
He was capable of inspiring - and still appa^ 
ently inspires today - an unusual degree of 
delo^ionLoag his disciples. Bui he ^ 
feared that he was only n man of hcffnn'/'RJ- 
When he started to grow disillusioned wth li^^s 
actors, he turned his atlentioii more to the 
physical conditions of staging and to his wj ool 

forthe traimngdfyoungcluldren. He admitted 

himself that his best known legacy, the concept 
of a ban: stagb (fo frd/WM «»). was less the 

result of careful planning than n responw to 
^ c^umstances. Long befoit his reirealio Du^ 
gu^dy.V had frequently thouglit of fibpndow 

‘"Th^reasolfs for that departure «"** ^*^^ 

chnr^ that, in.liis Inter Cxpcmnenls with Noh 
and other less common forms of 
Copeau was creating an arbitrary, artindal sty- 
■ Sfon need more thorough inycsligai pn t jan 
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mains perhaps the most eiusii'e of all the great 
. moderS^dlr&rThe wonder li "o' 
•liputatipp should, rest ul Umaiply on » Wile. 
'1 -siiL.. i;ie Imniiifi vfi temoerainqrit). 1.^9 
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GMP. 94pp. 0.95 (paperback). 0 85449 052 3. 6/87. D-iiJftM 

Bgao, Micbael We Came Out Again to See tho Stars KCUglOn 

Galway; Salmon, distr by WHI Red, 38 Clarendon 5t. Adam, David The Cry of tbe Deer: Medlieiions on the 

OubltnT. 61pp. £8.50 (hardeover), 0.95 (paperback). Hymn of St Patrick 
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reviewedintherLSofJunoS. j.. • . 
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MkbBdO'NemisafocturcrinEngIi5hallHeUniyeraiiyofDurham.andc^cditi>ri^^ 
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itoriM,ArAy/SerM<M/,wasreantlypublished. „ ' lk l.x i .. . xa- 1 - 

aIwihetuthoror/WffmW/Aemw-/rf, I9M. : e a im.... 
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GeorieStefatt’VIk>dl«lncldde>/eWeg^Wl978.itobIishtofolhoIfonl»naMP<lem 
a leciUwriiiiHtafoiYdl'Royal Honowayond Bedford^^^^ 

'.diidPolltlci,i^, . ■ : 1 'V • V -v. 
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Cambridge UP. 288pp. £12.95 /SI7.95 fpaperback). 
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Boston: G.K. Hall/ Twayne. 153pp. SI9.95. 
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Darlon, Longman and TodJ. I9^p. £8 95 tpaperbiickl. 

0 2J2 5/6if65. 15/6/87. 
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Chkmga UP. 30Spp. £10.50 /piiprrbariU. 0 226 «77.<2 9. 
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Barman, Jean, Yvonne Hdbcrl and Don McL’eskUl, 
cdllan Indian F.ducaiion in C’anada . vol 2: The 
challenge 

ViMeoui-cr. ffriliiA CWum6ia UP. 256pp. £15.15. 

0 77480265 0 4/87. 

Bcechey, Verouka Unequal Work (Questions for 
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Brackhy, Peter Acid Deposiilnn and Vehicle 
Emissions: European cnvironmeniol pressures on 
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Alderskov Goner. 124pp. £19.50 Ip^terback). 

0 56605/25 7. 18/6/B7. 

Danrigrr, Danny All in a Day's Work: 30 people talk 
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Foruana. 252pp. £3.50 fpaptiback). OOP 657065 9. 
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' Davis, Klngri^, et al Population and Development 
Review: Belovr-replacemeni fertility In industrial 
Seelies (A lupplemcm to vol 12) 

Netv York: Center for PoUcy Studies of The PopulaUon 
Couaeil. 300pp. $12 Ipape^aek). 

Dupree, Karry Urban Transportation: The new town 
solution 

Aldershot. Cower. 267pp. . Ulus. £§2J0 l 0 566 00839 4. 
11/6/87. 
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Jump?: Individual deeision mechanisms in education 
C^ndnid^ UP. 234pp. £27.5(XS59.S0. 0 521 32490 4. 
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(Africao Studies Series. 52) 

Cambridge UP. 362pp. 237.59149 50. 0 521 J0M2 5. 
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18/6/87. 
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Chicago UP. 270pp, £9. 75 rjwpribffrk/. 0 326 75358 1. 
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Divide: A social audit I97b-1967 (Poverty Pubikalion. 
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Child Poverty Acrion Group. /■^ Bath Street, leindim 
F:CIV9PY. t62fp. £4.95 (paperhoek). 0946744 01 1. 
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Aon Leetc; ‘fM Vpyscy Inheriianra: Waste (British 
and American Playsvrighis J7SO->1920) 

Cnnl>ri4|!( l/P^ 257pp. t2?.50/$42.5O (tmdeoi-erl. 
£0.03l$N.9S(pop€rbaxkl. 0521306426 the). 

0521 314070(^1.7/5/87. 

Travel ; 

Dnvks, Hunter Back In the USSR 
Hambh t/ataltoM. l92pp. U2.93. 0241 £23233: W/87. 
PelMt, Ana, nnd Uonte BaMwIa, edilora DIY 
Detcote: A giiide Ip, fn thq^.Spvtol , , ^ . 

i.. « QisatmJi3pp.J9B5.ja mi36»X - - 
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